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Introduction 


THE WRITINGS of philosopher and mystic Simone Weil first appeared in the late 
1940s and early 1950s-the period after World War II characterized by a 
widespread desire to return to normalcy in Western societies. Having defeated 
the “great beast” of totalitarianism, the liberal democracies concentrated on 
creating the good life at home. In America, especially, it was the golden age of 
the middle class: a comfortable, even affluent lifestyle seemed within the reach 
of everyone. Given this context, it is not surprising that Weil, who had died in 
1943, quickly achieved legendary status among a whole generation of 
countercultural intellectuals and spiritual seekers. Her writings are radically, 
vehemently anti-bourgeois, as was her short, intense life. Christians and atheists 
alike seemed to find in Weil a corrective to the burgeoning consumer culture 
that threatened to stifle the life of the mind and the soul. The French 
philosopher Albert Camus, for example, known for his depiction of a moral 
landscape without God, praised this lover of God extravagantly, calling her “the 
only great spirit of our time.”: The equally atheistic literary critic Susan Sontag, 
writing in the New York Review of Books in 1963, allowed that Weil was 
fanatically ascetical and given to “noble and ridiculous political gestures” but 
confessed that she was “moved” and “nourished” by Weil’s “seriousness.” “In 
the respect we pay to such lives,” Sontag wrote, “we acknowledge the presence 
of mystery in the world....”2 

In our time, too, when religion-really, fundamentalist religion—has once 
again emerged as a force in world events, Simone Weil’s writings have again 
been invoked, this time to distinguish between true religion and false religion or 
idolatry. In Gravity and Grace, Weil uses the language of idolatry to describe the 
way that religion can become destructive. There, we read that “idolatry comes 
from the fact that, while thirsting for absolute good, we do not possess the 
power of supernatural attention, and we have not the patience to allow it to 
develop.” So convinced was Weil of human beings’ susceptibility to idolatry 
that she came to emphasize the necessity of non-action, or waiting for grace, as 
the starting point for responsible action in the world.4 Rowan Williams, then the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, writing in the aftermath of 9/11, noted the 
importance of Weil’s concept of “the void,” calling it a “breathing space,” a 
moment, created by catastrophe, when we are open to God and others.s Like 
Weil, Williams believes that all too often we waste these moments by filling 
them up with our attempts to make God fit our agendas, in religious language 
that is “formal or self-serving.”6s 


Never dreaming that she would be the subject of all this attention so many 
decades later, Simone Weil died in 1943 at the age of thirty-four, the time of 
life when most young people are hitting their stride in work and relationships. 
Commitments have been made, sometimes vows have been taken, and there’s 
often a mortgage to cement the young person’s ties to a particular place and 
way of being for the next fifty years. Even today, when people travel the globe 
and change jobs frequently, maturity still means some measure of “settling 
down.” In the brief time that she had on this earth, Simone Weil constructed a 
life that was antithetical to time-honored standards of worldly success. She 


sought to uproot herself from everything-her parents’ solicitousness, the 
comfortable surroundings of her childhood, and even the normal benchmarks of 
academic achievement-to which she might form an attachment. Her goal was 
an untrammeled heart-the necessary condition, she believed, for knowing the 
truth. We can chart her life according to the turning points in this passionate 
quest. The body of work she left us—virtually all of it published posthumously-is 
the fruit of an anguished, but ultimately luminous spiritual journey. 

Born in 1909 to a Jewish family in Paris, Simone Weil had a privileged, 
extremely intellectual childhood. She and her older brother, André, who was 
widely regarded as a prodigy (he became an internationally recognized 
mathematician) would memorize long passages from the classics of French 
drama and play complicated math games; this before she even went to school. 
At the Lycée Henri IV, under the tutelage of the well-respected but non- 
conformist philosopher Emile-Auguste Chartier, her intellectual vocation 
seemed confirmed. He judged her short essays outstanding and predicted a 
brilliant career for the high-minded young woman. However, at the age of 
fourteen, she went through a deep depression during which she even thought of 
dying, convinced, as she writes in her spiritual autobiography, of “the 
mediocrity of her natural faculties.” The comparison with her brother, she says, 
had brought her “own inferiority home” to her. It wasn’t the lack of outward 
success that she lamented, but rather the thought of being excluded “from that 
transcendent kingdom to which only the truly great have access and wherein 
truth abides.” She suffered this way for months, until the conviction suddenly 
came to her that anyone can enter “the kingdom of truth reserved for genius,” if 
only “he longs for truth and perpetually concentrates all his attention on its 
attainment.”7 

This insight, that truth (which included, for her, “beauty, virtue, and every 
kind of goodness”s) is accessible through the heart’s longing, opened up a 
spiritual as opposed to a purely intellectual path for Weil. She was, at this point, 
agnostic. She had never read the Gospels, but her discovery, she says, amounted 
to the realization that “when one hungers for bread, one does not receive 
stones.”9 Confirmed in her quest, Weil made other choices during her teen years 
that seem to have set her on the solitary course from which she never diverged. 
She embraced the spirit of poverty and “always believed and hoped that one 
day Fate would force upon [her] the condition of a vagabond and a beggar.” 10 
Her classmates called her “the Red Virgin” in jest, but her commitment to 
chastity and decision not to marry were adopted deliberately. “The idea of 
purity,” she explains, “with all that this word can imply for a Christian, took 
possession of me at the age of sixteen ... when I was contemplating a mountain 
landscape.”11 She never wavered in this commitment. The unconventional turns 
her path took are in part explained by the understanding of vocation at which 
she arrived during this time: “I saw that the carrying out of a vocation differed 
from the actions dictated by reason or inclination in that it was due to an 
impulse of an essentially and manifestly different order; and not to follow such 
an impulse when it made itself felt, even if it demanded impossibilities, seemed 
to me the greatest of all ills.”12 

Impulses such as she was describing are not a matter of following the ego’s 
desires, however insistent. Instead, they spring from the point of transcendence 
in us-the soul-which tends unerringly toward eternal truth. Trusting this 
tendency, instead of more rational considerations, resulted in a decidedly 
unspectacular teaching career for Weil. After graduating highest in her class 


from the prestigious Ecole Normale Supérieure, she taught at girls’ schools in 
the French countryside from 1931 to 1938. A lightning rod for controversy 
because of her extreme opinions, she became embroiled in conflicts with school 
boards, who strongly objected to the social activism she could not resist 
undertaking. 

Ever since the age of five, when she had refused to eat sugar, having heard 
that it was denied the soldiers at the front, Weil had exhibited a desire to 
identify with those who suffer. (Simone de Beauvoir, a classmate of Weil’s at 
university, says that when she heard that Weil had burst into tears on hearing 
about a famine in China, she envied her for having “a heart that could beat 
right across the world.”13) In Le Puy and Auxerre, Weil’s first two teaching 
assignments, she took up the cause of the workers, writing articles for leftist 
journals, marching and picketing, donating most of her salary to the purchase of 
books to be used in workers’ study circles, and providing free lessons to all 
comers. Reportedly, her students at both schools loved her, but in each place, 
Weil was dismissed after only one year. 


A break from teaching gave Simone Weil the opportunity to be one with the 
workers quite literally. She obtained employment at a succession of factories in 
Paris, including the Renault automobile plant. Proposing to study the conditions 
of industrial work, she immersed herself thoroughly in the factory environment; 
the experience was transformative. Physically, it undermined her health. Weil 
had always been delicate and subject to migraines, but her headaches increased 
during her year in the factory. Mentally, it was excruciating. She could not 
endure the pressure of assembly line work, nor its indifference to the individual. 
Her vision of life as oriented toward the ideal was replaced with a permanent 
awareness of the void, of death. “As I worked in the factory,” she writes in her 
spiritual autobiography, “indistinguishable to all eyes, including my own, from 
the anonymous mass, the affliction of others entered into my flesh and my soul. 
Nothing separated me from it, for I had really forgotten my past and I looked 
forward to no future, finding it difficult to imagine the possibility of surviving 
all the fatigue.”14 Up against death we are powerless. Weil says that in the 
factory, she “received forever the mark of a slave” and “since then, I have 
always regarded myself as a slave.” 15 

Paradoxically, Weil derived tremendous spiritual benefit from her time in 
the factory. Her new consciousness, she says, turned her in the direction of 
Christianity. Prior to her factory experience, Weil had believed that we progress 
toward truth or the good through our own efforts—by obeying the heart’s 
impulses, as we have noted, and by focusing all our energies on the good we 
desire. Her awareness of powerlessness in the face of death, however, made her 
realize that at a certain point on the spiritual journey all we can do is wait. By 
accepting death and powerlessness, without denying the heart’s longing, we 
position ourselves to receive the good. Christianity teaches that the good comes 
to us. 

Weil would begin to learn this firsthand. She went to Portugal with her 
parents to recover from the shattering experience of factory work. One night, in 
a little fishing village, she observed a procession of fishermen’s wives making a 
candlelit tour of all the ships, singing “ancient hymns of a heart-rending 
sadness.” Touched to the core of her own heart, she came to an insight: 
“Christianity is pre-eminently the religion of slaves,” she thought; “slaves 
cannot help belonging to it, and I among others.” 16 

Weil returned to teaching in 1935 at a lycée at Bourges. In 1936, she trained 


for action on the Republican side in the Spanish Civil War, but due to an 
accident-she scalded herself by stepping into a pot of boiling oil-she never saw 
combat. Back in France, she taught philosophy at the Lycée Saint-Quentin, but 
in January of 1938, she took sick leave from her job and never returned to 
teaching. 


The frustration and debility Weil experienced in her outer life at this time was 
paralleled by an impasse interiorly. In her spiritual autobiography, Weil says 
that she “persevered for ten years”—before and after her time in the factory—“in 
an effort of concentrated attention that was practically unsupported by any 
hope of results.”17 But beginning with a visit to Assisi in 1937, she had a series 
of spiritual breakthroughs. Still an agnostic, Weil, now twenty-eight, had never 
prayed, but in the chapel of Santa Maria degli Angeli, once frequented by Saint 
Francis, “something stronger than I was compelled me for the first time in my 
life to go down on my knees.” is In 1938, she spent Holy Week and Easter 
attending the services at the Benedictine abbey in Solesmes. Her headaches 
were raging, but by an extreme effort of attention she was able, she says, “to 
rise above this wretched flesh ... and to find a pure and perfect joy in the 
unimaginable beauty of the chanting and the words.” In this experience, she 
said, “the thought of the Passion of Christ entered into my being once and for 
all.” 19 

These experiences were the prelude to the climactic moment of her life. A 
young Englishman at Solesmes had introduced her to the works of the 
seventeenth-century metaphysical poets and she formed the habit of reciting the 
poem “Love,” by George Herbert, whenever her headaches were particularly 
intense. During one of these recitations, she tells us, “Christ himself came down 
and took possession of me.”20 As if defending the authenticity of the experience, 
not only to Jean Perrin, the Catholic priest to whom her spiritual autobiography 
is addressed, but also to herself, she says that “neither my senses nor my 
imagination had any part” in it; she only felt “in the midst of my suffering the 
presence of a love, like that which one can read in the smile on a beloved 
face.”21 Weil was completely unprepared for this encounter with Christ. Having 
never read the mystics, she had never conceived of the possibility of a “real 
contact, person to person, here below, between a human being and God.” 22 This 
experience, not surprisingly, led Weil to rethink many of her intellectual 
positions. It also raised the question of baptism. 

For the next several years, Weil’s life, which to that point had been taken up 
in the great political struggles of the day, took an inward turn. She wrote about 
the rise of totalitarianism in Germany and Russia, but her chief focus was 
religion. She read the Gospels and was immediately convinced that Jesus is 
God, but she also studied classical texts from non-Christian religions, finding 
resonances therein with her own unexpected mystical encounters. She had 
always loved the Greeks, but now as she read her favorite authors—Plato and 
Homer-she found the former to be a mystic and the latter to be “bathed in 
Christian light.”23 Indeed, she found “intimations of Christianity” throughout 
Greek literature, from the early myths through the great tragedians.24 This 
confirmation of the universality of mystical experiences like hers, coupled with 
the Catholic Church’s exclusive claim to be the vehicle of God’s presence in the 
world, was the greatest impediment to her joining the church. It pained her that 
the church was catholic (universal) “by right but not in fact,” having 
condemned so much in the world and throughout history that was good.2s She 
explained to Perrin, who greatly desired her baptism, that her place was not 


inside the church, but “on the threshold ... at the intersection of Christianity 
and everything that is not Christianity.” 2. 

Another obstacle to becoming Christian, for Weil, was the church as a social 
structure. She feared the collective enthusiasm of Christians, noting that it had 
blinded even saints on occasion-an egregious example being those who 
approved of the Crusades. She admitted that her own temperament was such 
that she would be highly susceptible to the emotion of “church patriotism,” 
going so far as to say that “if at this moment I had before me a group of twenty 
young Germans singing Nazi songs in chorus, a part of my soul would instantly 
become Nazi.”27 Weil’s rejection of church membership on these grounds is in 
line with her lifelong dedication to purity of heart. She acknowledged the need 
for the church as a social structure if it were going to exist in the world at all, 
but could never regard participation in it as anything other than a compromise 
with her own spiritual vocation. In her New York journal, written just a year 
before her death, she puts it quite categorically: “The virtue of humility is 
incompatible with the sense of belonging to a social group chosen by God, 
whether a nation or a church.” 2s 

When the Nazis invaded France in 1940, Weil fled with her parents to 
Marseilles, in the unoccupied zone. She developed deep friendships with 
Christians there, but held to her decision to remain outside the church. Offered 
lodging in the home of one of her Catholic friends, she chose to live in a shed 
on his property instead and spent her days in the fields doing exhausting 
manual labor. By night, she filled notebooks with her mystical vision of reality. 
What particularly engaged Weil during this period was the question of how to 
reconcile the love that God has for us, which she was experiencing more and 
more deeply, with the horrendous suffering that so many people have to 
endure. The year in the factory had taught her that extreme, soul-crushing 
suffering—what she calls “affliction”-is real and its existence, in a world created 
by God, seemed scandalous to her. “It is surprising,” she writes, “that God has 
given affliction the power to seize the very souls of the innocent and to take 
possession of them as their sovereign Lord.”29 Only the Passion of Christ, she 
believed, could overcome this contradiction. The perfect love of Jesus on the 
cross reveals the presence of divine love in the midst of affliction. By remaining 
open to divine love when we are afflicted ourselves, we participate in Christ’s 
redemptive act. 

With the war raging, Weil also reflected on the use of force. In her earliest 
writings, in the 1930s, she had championed pacifism. Now she renounced it, 
referring to “the criminal error I committed before 1939” (when Hitler invaded 
Czechoslovakia) “with regard to pacifist groups and their actions.”30 Weil 
admired Gandhi’s nonviolent resistance, but believed that it should only be used 
when truly effective; that is, when its proponents radiate the power of love so 
strongly that their cause is irresistible. Otherwise, she proposed, the 
responsibility to protect innocent human life supersedes the commandment 
against killing. If a soldier is willing to die in the service of the good, Weil 
asserted, he has the right to kill when war is necessary. Dismayed by the 
capitulation of France to Hitler, she supported the French Resistance 
wholeheartedly. In July of 1942, she accompanied her parents to New York. As 
Jews, they were in danger under the Vichy regime, but she knew that they 
would never leave France without her. Four months later, however, she 
returned to Europe; she had contacts who would enable her to work with de 
Gaulle’s Free French in London. 


In New York, Weil had penned a prayer which some commentators refer to 
as “the terrible prayer.” She asks to be so identified with Christ’s suffering that 
what is left of her is an empty shell of a human being: “That I may be unable to 
will any bodily movement ... like a total paralytic. That I may be incapable of 
receiving any sensation.... That I may be unable to make the slightest 
connection between two thoughts.” Whatever knowledge and love she possesses 
she asks to be “stripped away, devoured by God, transformed into Christ’s 
substance and given for food to the afflicted whose body and soul lack every 
kind of nourishment.”s: The prayer indicates that in her own being Weil wants 
to resolve the contradiction between human suffering and divine love. By 
becoming totally emptied of self, through the acceptance of affliction, there 
would be, she thought, a pure exchange of love between God and the spirit of 
God within her. The extremity of suffering depicted in Weil’s request is 
disturbing, yet it reveals not the masochism which some have suggested, but 
rather the ultimate expression of her lifelong desire to know the truth. This 
desire has become, at this point, the desire to be one with God. It is the 
expression of her soul, and the enactment of the soul’s desires, as we know, can 
do violence to the self. What lover, in the fevered ecstasy of her love, has not 
proclaimed her desire to die for the sake of the beloved? 

Working for the Free French in London, Weil certainly seemed intent on 
dying. She asked to be sent behind enemy lines as a covert operator, but her 
classically Jewish looks and physical awkwardness ruled that out. Another plan 
was for a corps of front line nurses: unarmed, she and other intrepid souls 
would brave enemy fire to treat the wounded. (When the idea reached General 
de Gaulle, he is said to have exclaimed, “elle est fou!”-she is crazy.) Weil’s 
literary production was significant during her time in London. Besides the usual 
reports and memoranda, she wrote The Need for Roots, a treatise addressing the 
problem of how to rebuild French society after the war. But the whole time, she 
was like a mother distraught because her children are suffering while she is 
kept from them. Just as she had at the age of five, she fasted to practice 
solidarity with the men at the front. This time, though, she refused not just 
sugar, but nearly everything, restricting herself to what she believed to be the 
rations of those on the front. It is likely that she ate even less. During the 
summer of 1943, she contracted tuberculosis, and in late August, she died, 
being too weakened by malnourishment for her body to recover. The attending 
physician declared her death a suicide, but in the context of her whole life’s 
journey, we can say that she died of an excess of love. 


Since her death, Weil’s life and work have been the subject of praise and 
controversy. She has been labeled “anorexic” and “self-hating”; her religious 
sense has been called that of a life-denying Gnostic. Susan Sontag writes, “No 
one who loves life would wish to imitate her dedication to martyrdom nor 
would wish it for his children nor for anyone else whom he loves.”32 The 
purpose of this volume is neither to hold Simone Weil up as a paragon of 
spiritual understanding and Christian discipleship, nor to pass judgment on her 
distinctive spiritual journey and mystical writings. Instead, it will, I hope, 
quicken in the reader that sense of the eternal which Weil had to an extreme 
degree. Her gift to all those sincere in seeking the truth is the way she points to 
the reality of God. Like all mystics, she reminds us that our souls will not be 
satisfied with anything else. While others have used music and poetry to convey 
this discovery, Weil expressed it through a life of self-denial. She wanted 
nothing about herself-in her life or in her writings-to distract from her role as 


witness. Thanks to her, those of us not similarly focused can catch a glimpse of 
“that transcendent kingdom” which she came to know. 

If we hesitate to emulate, or even to approve of, Weil’s path and her ideas in 
their entirety, still her intensity in the pursuit of the truth should fill us with 
gratitude. She discovered, much to her surprise, that her pursuit of truth was, 
finally, the pursuit of Christ. In this, she points a way toward Christ for those 
who struggle with institutional religion, showing that Christ makes himself 
known not through dogma or obedience to religious authorities, but to those 
who follow the deepest desire of their hearts. 

Laurie Gagne 


The Right Use of School Studies 


“We do not obtain the most precious gifts by going in search of them but by 
waiting for them.” 


We often think of prayer as the fervent expression of our needs or heartfelt desires to 
God. For Simone Weil, however, prayer is a frame of mind that leads to illumination. 
We pray not to change our circumstances, but to change ourselves, and specifically, 
to increase our capacity for loving attention, which is the one thing that can really 
help the downhearted and broken-spirited among us. In this essay, which she titled 
“Reflections on the Right Use of School Studies with a View to the Love of God,” Weil 
suggests that school studies, when properly pursued, form in us the habit of waiting 
on the truth, which prepares us for the higher-level waiting—-waiting on God-that is 
prayer. As she develops her argument, Weil is clearly drawing on her own experiences 
of “wrestling with a problem or studying a theorem” during her student years, which 
ultimately bore fruit in the mystical encounters of her adult life. 


THE KEY TO A CHRISTIAN conception of studies is the realization that prayer 
consists of attention. It is the orientation of all the attention of which the soul is 
capable toward God. The quality of attention counts for much in the quality of 
the prayer. Warmth of heart cannot make up for it. 

It is the highest part of the attention only which makes contact with God, 
when prayer is intense and pure enough for such a contact to be established; 
but the whole attention is turned toward God. 

Of course school exercises only develop a lower kind of attention. 
Nevertheless, they are extremely effective in increasing the power of attention 
that will be available at the time of prayer, on condition that they are carried 
out with a view to this purpose and this purpose alone. 

Although people seem to be unaware of it today, the development of the 
faculty of attention forms the real object and almost the sole interest of studies. 
Most school tasks have a certain intrinsic interest as well, but such an interest is 
secondary. All tasks that really call upon the power of attention are interesting 
for the same reason and to an almost equal degree. 

School children and students who love God should never say: “For my part I 
like mathematics”; “I like French”; “I like Greek.” They should learn to like all 
these subjects, because all of them develop that faculty of attention which, 
directed toward God, is the very substance of prayer. 

If we have no aptitude or natural taste for geometry, this does not mean that 
our faculty for attention will not be developed by wrestling with a problem or 
studying a theorem. On the contrary, it is almost an advantage. 

It does not even matter much whether we succeed in finding the solution or 
understanding the proof, although it is important to try really hard to do so. 
Never in any case whatever is a genuine effort of the attention wasted. It always 
has its effect on the spiritual plane and in consequence on the lower one of the 
intelligence, for all spiritual light lightens the mind. 

If we concentrate our attention on trying to solve a problem of geometry, 
and if at the end of an hour we are no nearer to doing so than at the beginning, 


we have nevertheless been making progress each minute of that hour in 
another, more mysterious dimension. Without our knowing or feeling it, this 
apparently barren effort has brought more light into the soul. The result will 
one day be discovered in prayer. Moreover, it may very likely be felt in some 
department of the intelligence in no way connected with mathematics. Perhaps 
he who made the unsuccessful effort will one day be able to grasp the beauty of 
a line of Raciness more vividly on account of it. But it is certain that this effort 
will bear its fruit in prayer. There is no doubt whatever about that. 

Certainties of this kind are experimental. But if we do not believe in them 
before experiencing them, if at least we do not behave as though we believed in 
them, we shall never have the experience that leads to such certainties. There is 
a kind of contradiction here. Above a given level this is the case with all useful 
knowledge concerning spiritual progress. If we do not regulate our conduct by it 
before having proved it, if we do not hold on to it for a long time by faith alone, 
a faith at first stormy and without light, we shall never transform it into 
certainty. Faith is the indispensable condition. 

The best support for faith is the guarantee that if we ask our Father for 
bread, he does not give us a stone. Quite apart from explicit religious belief, 
every time that a human being succeeds in making an effort of attention with 
the sole idea of increasing his grasp of truth, he acquires a greater aptitude for 
grasping it, even if his effort produces no visible fruit. An Eskimo story explains 
the origin of light as follows: “In the eternal darkness, the crow, unable to find 
any food, longed for light, and the earth was illumined.” If there is a real desire, 
if the thing desired is really light, the desire for light produces it. There is a real 
desire when there is an effort of attention. It is really light that is desired if all 
other incentives are absent. Even if our efforts of attention seem for years to be 
producing no result, one day a light that is in exact proportion to them will 
flood the soul. Every effort adds a little gold to a treasure no power on earth 
can take away. The useless efforts made by the Curé d’Ars,34 for long and 
painful years, in his attempt to learn Latin bore fruit in the marvelous 
discernment that enabled him to see the very soul of his penitents behind their 
words and even their silences. 

Students must therefore work without any wish to gain good marks, to pass 
examinations, to win school successes; without any reference to their natural 
abilities and tastes; applying themselves equally to all their tasks, with the idea 
that each one will help to form in them the habit of that attention which is the 
substance of prayer. When we set out to do a piece of work, it is necessary to 
wish to do it correctly, because such a wish is indispensable in any true effort. 
Underlying this immediate objective, however, our deep purpose should aim 
solely at increasing the power of attention with a view to prayer; as, when we 
write, we draw the shape of the letter on paper, not with a view to the shape, 
but with a view to the idea we want to express. To make this the sole and 
exclusive purpose of our studies is the first condition to be observed if we are to 
put them to the right use. 

The second condition is to take great pains to examine squarely and to 
contemplate attentively and slowly each school task in which we have failed, 
seeing how unpleasing and second rate it is, without seeking any excuse or 
overlooking any mistake or any of our tutor’s corrections, trying to get down to 
the origin of each fault. There is a great temptation to do the opposite, to give a 
sideways glance at the corrected exercise if it is bad, and to hide it forthwith. 
Most of us do this nearly always. We have to withstand this temptation. 


Incidentally, moreover, nothing is more necessary for academic success, 
because, despite all our efforts, we work without making much progress when 
we refuse to give our attention to the faults we have made and our tutor’s 
corrections. 

Above all, it is thus that we can acquire the virtue of humility, and that is a 
far more precious treasure than all academic progress. From this point of view it 
is perhaps even more useful to contemplate our stupidity than our sin. 
Consciousness of sin gives us the feeling that we are evil, and a kind of pride 
sometimes finds a place in it. When we force ourselves to fix the gaze, not only 
of our eyes but of our souls, upon a school exercise in which we have failed 
through sheer stupidity, a sense of our mediocrity is borne in upon us with 
irresistible evidence. No knowledge is more to be desired. If we can arrive at 
knowing this truth with all our souls we shall be well established on the right 
foundation. 

If these two conditions are perfectly carried out there is no doubt that school 
studies are quite as good a road to sanctity as any other. 

To carry out the second, it is enough to wish to do so. This is not the case 
with the first. In order really to pay attention, it is necessary to know how to set 
about it. 

Most often attention is confused with a kind of muscular effort. If one says to 
one’s pupils: “Now you must pay attention,” one sees them contracting their 
brows, holding their breath, stiffening their muscles. If after two minutes they 
are asked what they have been paying attention to, they cannot reply. They 
have been concentrating on nothing. They have not been paying attention. They 
have been contracting their muscles. 

We often expend this kind of muscular effort on our studies. As it ends by 
making us tired, we have the impression that we have been working. That is an 
illusion. Tiredness has nothing to do with work. Work itself is the useful effort, 
whether it is tiring or not. This kind of muscular effort in work is entirely 
barren, even if it is made with the best of intentions. Good intentions in such 
cases are among those that pave the way to hell. Studies conducted in such a 
way can sometimes succeed academically from the point of view of gaining 
marks and passing examinations, but that is in spite of the effort and thanks to 
natural gifts; moreover, such studies are never of any use. 

Will power, the kind that, if need be, makes us set our teeth and endure 
suffering, is the principal weapon of the apprentice engaged in manual work. 
But contrary to the usual belief, it has practically no place in study. The 
intelligence can only be led by desire. For there to be desire, there must be 
pleasure and joy in the work. The intelligence only grows and bears fruit in joy. 
The joy of learning is as indispensable in study as breathing is in running. 
Where it is lacking there are no real students, but only poor caricatures of 
apprentices who, at the end of their apprenticeship, will not even have a trade. 

It is the part played by joy in our studies that makes of them a preparation 
for spiritual life, for desire directed toward God is the only power capable of 
raising the soul. Or rather, it is God alone who comes down and possesses the 
soul, but desire alone draws God down. He only comes to those who ask him to 
come; and he cannot refuse to come to those who implore him long, often, and 
ardently. 

Attention is an effort, the greatest of all efforts perhaps, but it is a negative 
effort. Of itself, it does not involve tiredness. When we become tired, attention 
is scarcely possible anymore, unless we have already had a good deal of 


practice. It is better to stop working altogether, to seek some relaxation, and 
then a little later to return to the task; we have to press on and loosen up 
alternately, just as we breathe in and out. 

Twenty minutes of concentrated, untired attention is infinitely better than 
three hours of the kind of frowning application that leads us to say with a sense 
of duty done: “I have worked well!” 

But, in spite of all appearances, it is also far more difficult. Something in our 
soul has a far more violent repugnance for true attention than the flesh has for 
bodily fatigue. This something is much more closely connected with evil than is 
the flesh. That is why every time that we really concentrate our attention, we 
destroy the evil in ourselves. If we concentrate with this intention, a quarter of 
an hour of attention is better than a great many good works. 

Attention consists of suspending our thought, leaving it detached, empty, 
and ready to be penetrated by the object; it means holding in our minds, within 
reach of this thought, but on a lower level and not in contact with it, the 
diverse knowledge we have acquired which we are forced to make use of. Our 
thought should be in relation to all particular and already formulated thoughts, 
as a man on a mountain who, as he looks forward, sees also below him, without 
actually looking at them, a great many forests and plains. Above all our thought 
should be empty, waiting, not seeking anything, but ready to receive in its 
naked truth the object that is to penetrate it. 

All wrong translations, all absurdities in geometry problems, all clumsiness 
of style, and all faulty connection of ideas in compositions and essays, all such 
things are due to the fact that thought has seized upon some idea too hastily 
and being thus prematurely blocked, is not open to the truth. The cause is 
always that we have wanted to be too active; we have wanted to carry out a 
search. This can be proved every time, for every fault, if we trace it to its root. 
There is no better exercise than such a tracing down of our faults, for this truth 
is one to be believed only when we have experienced it hundreds and thousands 
of times. This is the way with all essential truths. 

We do not obtain the most precious gifts by going in search of them but by 
waiting for them. We cannot discover them by our own powers, and if we set 
out to seek for them we will find in their place counterfeits of which we will be 
unable to discern the falsity. 

The solution of a geometry problem does not in itself constitute a precious 
gift, but the same law applies to it because it is the image of something 
precious. Being a little fragment of particular truth, it is a pure image of the 
unique, eternal, and living Truth, the very Truth that once in a human voice 
declared: “I am the Truth.” 

Every school exercise, thought of in this way, is like a sacrament. 


Learning to Love God 


“The veiled form of love necessarily comes first...” 


Like Augustine, Simone Weil believed that we first love God through things in the 
world. For her, the heart’s leap in response to a beautiful sight, to a neighbor in 
distress, or to a religious ceremony (she spent many hours in the Benedictine Abbey 
of Solesmes near Paris) was a real, if indirect, experience of the love of God. The 
mystic may eventually learn to love God in an unmediated way, but everyone can be 
a friend of God through his various disguises. 

The introduction below and the following three chapters are excerpted from an 
extended essay, “Forms of the Implicit Love of God.” 


SINCE THE COMMANDMENT “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God”ss is laid upon us so 
imperatively, it is to be inferred that the love in question is not only the love a 
soul can give or refuse when God comes in person to take the hand of his future 
bride, but also a love preceding this visit, for a permanent obligation is implied. 

This previous love cannot have God for its object, since God is not present to 
the soul and has never yet been so. It must then have another object. Yet it is 
destined to become the love of God. We can call it the indirect or implicit love 
of God. 

This holds good even when the object of such love bears the name of God, 
for we can then say either that the name is wrongly applied or that the use of it 
is permissible only on account of the development bound to follow later. 

The implicit love of God can have only three immediate objects, the only 
three things here below in which God is really though secretly present. These 
are religious ceremonies, the beauty of the world, and our neighbor. 
Accordingly there are three loves. 

To these three loves friendship should perhaps be added; strictly speaking it 
is distinct from the love of our neighbor. 

These indirect loves have a virtue that is exactly and rigorously equivalent. 
It depends on circumstances, temperament, and vocation which is the first to 
enter the soul; one or other of them is dominant during the period of 
preparation. It is not necessarily the same one for the whole of this period. 

It is probable that in most cases the period of preparation does not draw 
toward its end; the soul is not ready to receive the personal visit of its Master 
unless it has in it all three indirect loves to a high degree. 

The combination of these loves constitutes the love of God in the form best 
suited to the preparatory period, that is to say a veiled form. 

They do not disappear when the love of God in the full sense of the word 
wells up in the soul; they become infinitely stronger and all loves taken together 
make only a single love. 

The veiled form of love necessarily comes first, however, and often reigns 
alone in the soul for a very long time. Perhaps, with a great many people, it 
may continue to do so till death. Veiled love can reach a very high degree of 
purity and power. 

At the moment when it touches the soul, each of the forms that such love 


may take has the virtue of a sacrament. 


To Love Your Neighbor 


“Christ does not call his benefactors loving or charitable. He calls them just.” 


By love of our neighbor, Simone Weil does not mean the warmth that we can easily 
feel for a person who is like us, but rather, the pure compassion that is required to 
bridge the distance between two people on different rungs of the social ladder. Pity 
toward the powerless on the part of those in power harms them all the more, yet 
assistance without pity-where the other is recognized as an equal-is rare. Where it 
occurs, Weil insists, it is evidence of a supernatural love, the only force that can 
overcome injustice in social relations. Having been on both sides of such transfers (in 
her time in the factory, she says that she was “invisible” socially), Weil is acutely 
sensitive to the “lacerations of soul” routinely experienced by members of the lower 
class, and to the moments of pure exchange which are their one salve. 


CHRIST MADE THIS clear enough with regard to the love of our neighbor. He said 
that he would one day thank his benefactors, saying to them: “I was hungry and 
you gave me food.”35 Who but Christ himself can be Christ’s benefactor? How 
can a man give food to Christ, if he is not raised at least for a moment to the 
state spoken of by Saint Paul, when he no longer lives in himself but Christ lives 
in him?37 

The text of the Gospel is concerned only with Christ’s presence in the 
sufferer. Yet it seems as though the spiritual worthiness of him who receives has 
nothing to do with the matter. It must then be admitted that it is the benefactor 
himself, as a bearer of Christ, who causes Christ to enter the famished sufferer 
with the bread he gives him. The other can consent to receive this presence or 
not, exactly like the person who goes to communion. If the gift is rightly given 
and rightly received, the passing of a morsel of bread from one person to 
another is something like a real communion. 

Christ does not call his benefactors loving or charitable. He calls them just. 
The Gospel makes no distinction between the love of our neighbor and justice. 
In the eyes of the Greeks, also, a respect for Zeus the suppliant was the first 
duty of justice. We have invented the distinction between justice and charity. It 
is easy to understand why. Our notion of justice dispenses him who possesses 
from the obligation of giving. If he gives all the same, he thinks he has a right 
to be pleased with himself. He thinks he has done a good work. As for him who 
receives, it depends on the way he interprets this notion whether he is 
exempted from all gratitude or whether it obliges him to offer servile thanks. 

Only the absolute identification of justice and love makes the coexistence 
possible of compassion and gratitude on the one hand, and on the other, of 
respect for the dignity of affliction in the afflicted—a respect felt by the sufferer 
himself and the others. 

It has to be recognized that no kindness can go further than justice without 
constituting a fault under a false appearance of kindness. But the just must be 
thanked for being just, because justice is so beautiful a thing, in the same way 
as we thank God because of his great glory. Any other gratitude is servile and 
even animal. 


The only difference between the person who witnesses an act of justice and 
the one who receives a material advantage from it is that in such circumstances 
the beauty of justice is only a spectacle for the first, while for the second it is 
the object of a contact and even a kind of nourishment. Thus the feeling which 
is simple admiration in the first should be carried to a far higher degree in the 
second by the fire of gratitude. 

To be ungrateful when we have been treated with justice, in circumstances 
where injustice is easily possible, is to deprive ourselves of the supernatural and 
sacramental virtue contained in every pure act of justice. 

Nothing better enables us to form a conception of this virtue than the 
doctrine of natural justice as we find it set forth with an incomparable integrity 
of spirit in a few marvelous lines of Thucydides. 

The Athenians, who were at war with Sparta, wanted to force the 
inhabitants of the little island of Melos, allied to Sparta from all antiquity and 
so far remaining neutral, to join with them. It was in vain that the men of 
Melos, faced with the ultimatum of the Athenians, invoked justice, imploring 
pity for the antiquity of their town. As they would not give in, the Athenians 
razed their city to the ground, put all their men to death, and sold all their 
women and children as slaves. 

Thucydides has put the lines in question into the mouth of these Athenians. 
They begin by saying that they will not try to prove that their ultimatum is just. 

“Let us treat rather of what is possible.... You know it as well as we do; the 
human spirit is so constituted that what is just is only examined if there is equal 
necessity on both sides. But if one is strong and the other weak, that which is 
possible is imposed by the first and accepted by the second.” 

The men of Melos said that in the case of a battle they would have the gods 
with them on account of the justice of their cause. The Athenians replied that 
they saw no reason to suppose so. 

“As touching the gods we have the belief, and as touching men the certainty, 
that always, by a necessity of nature, each one commands wherever he has the 
power. We did not establish this law, we are not the first to apply it; we found it 
already established, we abide by it as something likely to endure forever; and 
that is why we apply it. We know quite well that you also, like all the others, 
once you reached the same degree of power, would act in the same way.” 

Such lucidity of mind in the conception of injustice is the light that comes 
immediately below that of charity. It is the clarity that sometimes remains 
where charity once existed but has become extinguished. Below comes the 
darkness in which the strong sincerely believe that their cause is more just than 
that of the weak. That was the case with the Romans and the Hebrews. 

Possibility and necessity are terms opposed to justice in these lines. Possible 
means all that the strong can impose upon the weak. It is reasonable to examine 
how far this possibility goes. Supposing it to be known, it is certain that the 
strong will accomplish his purpose to the extreme limit of possibility. It is a 
mechanical necessity. Otherwise it would be as though he willed and did not 
will simultaneously. There is a necessity for the strong as well as the weak in 
this. 

When two human beings have to settle something and neither has the power 
to impose anything on the other, they have to come to an understanding. Then 
justice is consulted, for justice alone has the power to make two wills coincide. 
It is the image of that Love which in God unites the Father and Son, and which 
is the common thought of separate thinkers. But when there is a strong and a 


weak there is no need to unite their wills. There is only one will, that of the 
strong. The weak obeys. Everything happens just as it does when a man is 
handling matter. There are not two wills to be made to coincide. The man wills 
and the matter submits. The weak are like things. There is no difference 
between throwing a stone to get rid of a troublesome dog and saying to a slave: 
“Chase that dog away.” 

Beyond a certain degree of inequality in the relations of men of unequal 
strength, the weaker passes into the state of matter and loses his personality. 
The men of old used to say: “A man loses half his soul the day he becomes a 
slave.” 

The even balance, an image of equal relations of strength, was the symbol of 
justice from all antiquity, especially in Egypt. It may have had a religious 
purpose before being used for commerce. Its use in trade is the image of the 
mutual consent, the very essence of justice, which should be the rule in 
exchanges. The definition of justice as being made up of mutual consent, which 
is found in the legislation of Sparta, probably originated in the Aegeo-Cretan 
civilization. 

The supernatural virtue of justice consists of behaving exactly as though 
there were equality when one is the stronger in an unequal relationship. 
Exactly, in every respect, including the slightest details of accent and attitude, 
for a detail may be enough to place the weaker party in the condition of matter, 
which on this occasion naturally belongs to him, just as the slightest shock 
causes water that has remained liquid below freezing point to solidify. 

Supernatural virtue, for the inferior thus treated, consists in not believing 
that there really is equality of strength and in recognizing that his treatment is 
due solely to the generosity of the other party. That is what is called gratitude. 
For the inferior treated in a different way, the supernatural virtue of justice 
consists in understanding that the treatment he is undergoing, though on the 
one hand differing from justice, on the other is in conformity with necessity and 
the mechanism of human nature. He should avoid both submission and revolt. 

He who treats as equals those who are far below him in strength really 
makes them a gift of the quality of human beings, of which fate had deprived 
them. As far as it is possible for a creature, he reproduces the original 
generosity of the Creator with regard to them. 

This is the most Christian of virtues. It is also the virtue that the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead describes in words as sublime even as those of the Gospel. “I 
have never caused anyone to weep. I have never spoken with a haughty voice. I 
have never made anyone afraid. I have never been deaf to words of justice and 
truth.” 

Gratitude on the part of the unfortunate, when it is pure, is but a 
participation in this same virtue, for only he who is capable of it can recognize 
it. Others experience the results of it without any recognition. 

Such virtue is identical with real, active faith in the true God. The Athenians 
of Thucydides thought that divinity, like humanity in its natural state, always 
carried its power of commanding to the extreme limit of possibility. 

The true God is the God we think of as almighty, but as not exercising his 
power everywhere, for he is found only in the heavens or in secret here below. 

Those of the Athenians who massacred the inhabitants of Melos had no 
longer any idea of such a God. 

The first proof that they were in the wrong lies in the fact that, contrary to 
their assertion, it happens, although extremely rarely, that a man will forbear 


out of pure generosity to command where he has the power to do so. That 
which is possible for man is possible also for God. 

The examples of this may be challenged, but it is certain that if in one or 
another example it can be proved that the sole motive is pure generosity, such 
generosity will be generally admired. All that man is capable of admiring is 
possible with God. 

The spectacle of this world is another, more certain proof. Pure goodness is 
not anywhere to be found in it. Either God is not almighty or he is not 
absolutely good, or else he does not command everywhere where he has the 
power to do so. 

Thus the existence of evil here below, far from disproving the reality of God, 
is the very thing that reveals him in his truth. 

On God’s part, creation is not an act of self-expansion but of restraint and 
renunciation. God and all his creatures are less than God alone. God accepted 
this diminution. He emptied a part of his being from himself. He had already 
emptied himself in this act of his divinity; that is why Saint John says that the 
Lamb had been slain from the beginning of the world.ss God permitted the 
existence of things distinct from himself and worth infinitely less than himself. 
By this creative act he denied himself, as Christ has told us to deny ourselves. 
God denied himself for our sakes in order to give us the possibility of denying 
ourselves for him. This response, this echo, which it is in our power to refuse, is 
the only possible justification for the folly of love of the creative act. 

The religions which have a conception of this renunciation, this voluntary 
distance, this voluntary effacement of God, his apparent absence and his secret 
presence here below, these religions are true religion, the translation into 
different languages of the great Revelation. The religions which represent 
divinity as commanding wherever it has the power to do so seem false. Even 
though they are monotheistic they are idolatrous. 

He who, being reduced by affliction to the state of an inert and passive 
thing, returns, at least for a time, to the state of a human being, through the 
generosity of others; such a one, if he knows how to accept and feel the true 
essence of this generosity, receives at the very instant a soul begotten 
exclusively of charity. He is born from on high of water and of the Spirit.s> (The 
word in the Gospel, andthen, means from on high more often than again.) To 
treat our neighbor who is in affliction with love is something like baptizing him. 

He from whom the act of generosity proceeds can only behave as he does if 
his thought transports him into the other. At such a moment he also consists 
only of water and of the Spirit. 

Generosity and compassion are inseparable, and both have their model in 
God, that is to say, in creation and in the Passion. 

Christ taught us that the supernatural love of our neighbor is the exchange 
of compassion and gratitude which happens in a flash between two beings, one 
possessing and the other deprived of human personality.40 One of the two is 
only a little piece of flesh, naked, inert, and bleeding beside a ditch; he is 
nameless; no one knows anything about him. Those who pass by this thing 
scarcely notice it, and a few minutes afterward do not even know that they saw 
it. Only one stops and turns his attention toward it. The actions that follow are 
just the automatic effect of this moment of attention. The attention is creative. 
But at the moment when it is engaged it is a renunciation. This is true, at least, 
if it is pure. The man accepts to be diminished by concentrating on an 
expenditure of energy, which will not extend his own power but will only give 


existence to a being other than himself, who will exist independently of him. 
Still more, to desire the existence of the other is to transport himself into him 
by sympathy, and, as a result, to have a share in the state of inert matter which 
is his. 

Such an operation goes equally against the nature of a man who has not 
known affliction and is ignorant of its meaning, and a man who has known or 
had a foretaste of affliction and whom it fills with horror. 

It is not surprising that a man who has bread should give a piece to someone 
who is starving. What is surprising is that he should be capable of doing so with 
so different a gesture from that with which we buy an object. Almsgiving when 
it is not supernatural is like a sort of purchase. It buys the sufferer. 

Whatever a man may want, in cases of crime as in those of the highest 
virtue, in the minutest preoccupations as in the greatest designs, the essence of 
his desire always consists in this, that he wants above all things to be able to 
exercise his will freely. To wish for the existence of this free consent in another, 
deprived of it by affliction, is to transport oneself into him; it is to consent to 
affliction oneself, that is to say to the destruction of oneself. It is to deny 
oneself. In denying oneself, one becomes capable under God of establishing 
someone else by a creative affirmation. One gives oneself in ransom for the 
other. It is a redemptive act. 

The sympathy of the weak for the strong is natural, for the weak in putting 
himself into the place of the other acquires an imaginary strength. The 
sympathy of the strong for the weak, being in the opposite direction, is against 
nature. 

That is why the sympathy of the weak for the strong is pure only if its sole 
object is the sympathy received from the other, when the other is truly 
generous. This is supernatural gratitude, which means gladness to be the 
recipient of supernatural compassion. It leaves self-respect absolutely intact. 
The preservation of true self-respect in affliction is also something supernatural. 
Gratitude that is pure, like pure compassion, is essentially the acceptance of 
affliction. The afflicted man and his benefactor, between whom diversity of 
fortune places an infinite distance, are united in this acceptance. There is 
friendship between them in the sense of the Pythagoreans, miraculous harmony 
and equality. 

Both of them recognize at the same time, with all their soul, that it is better 
not to command wherever one has power to do so. If this thought fills the 
whole soul and controls the imagination, which is the source of our actions, it 
constitutes true faith. For it places the Good outside this world, where are all 
the sources of power; it recognizes it as the archetype of the secret point that 
lies at the center of human personality and is the principle of renunciation. 

Even in art and science, though second-class work, brilliant or mediocre, is 
an extension of the self; work of the very highest order, true creation, means 
self-loss. We do not perceive this truth, because fame confuses and covers with 
its glory achievements of the highest order and the most brilliant productions of 
the second class, often giving the advantage to the latter. 

Love for our neighbor, being made of creative attention, is analogous to 
genius. 

Creative attention means really giving our attention to what does not exist. 
Humanity does not exist in the anonymous flesh lying inert by the roadside. The 
Samaritan who stops and looks gives his attention all the same to this absent 
humanity, and the actions which follow prove that it is a question of real 


attention. 

“Faith,” says Saint Paul, “is the evidence of things not seen.” 4: In this 
moment of attention faith is present as much as love. 

In the same way, a person who is entirely at the disposal of others does not 
exist. A slave does not exist either in the eyes of his master or in his own. When 
the African slaves in America accidentally hurt their feet or their hands, they 
used to say: “It does not matter, it is the master’s foot, the master’s hand.” He 
who has absolutely no belongings of any kind around which social 
consideration crystallizes does not exist. A popular Spanish song says in words 
of marvelous truth: “If anyone wants to make himself invisible, there is no surer 
way than to become poor.” Love sees what is invisible. 

God thought that which did not exist, and by this thought brought it into 
being. At each moment we exist only because God consents to think us into 
being, although really we have no existence. At any rate that is how we 
represent creation to ourselves, humanly and hence inadequately of course, but 
this imagery contains an element of truth. God alone has this power, the power 
really to think into being that which does not exist. Only God, present in us, can 
really think the human quality into the victims of affliction, can really look at 
them with a look differing from that we give to things, can listen to their voice 
as we listen to spoken words. Then they become aware that they have a voice, 
otherwise they would not have occasion to notice it. 

Difficult as it is really to listen to someone in affliction, it is just as difficult 
for him to know that compassion is listening to him. 

The love of our neighbor is the love which comes down from God to man. It 
precedes that which rises from men to God. God is longing to come down to 
those in affliction. As soon as a soul is disposed to consent, though it were the 
last, the most miserable, the most deformed of souls, God will precipitate 
himself into it in order, through it, to look at and listen to the afflicted. Only as 
time passes does the soul become aware that he is there. But, though it finds no 
name for him, wherever the afflicted are loved for themselves alone, it is God 
who is present. 

God is not present, even if we invoke him, where the afflicted are merely 
regarded as an occasion for doing good. They may even be loved on this 
account, but then they are in their natural role, the role of matter and of things. 
We have to bring to them in their inert, anonymous condition a personal love. 

That is why expressions such as to love our neighbor in God, or for God, are 
misleading and equivocal. A man has all he can do, even if he concentrates all 
the attention of which he is capable, to look at this small inert thing of flesh, 
lying stripped of clothing by the roadside. It is not the time to turn his thoughts 
toward God. Just as there are times when we must think of God and forget all 
creatures without exception, there are times when, as we look at creatures, we 
do not have to think explicitly of God. At such times, the presence of God in us 
has as its condition a secret so deep that it is even a secret from us. There are 
times when thinking of God separates us from him. Modesty is the condition of 
nuptial union. 

In true love it is not we who love the afflicted in God; it is God in us who 
loves them. When we are in affliction, it is God in us who loves those who wish 
us well. Compassion and gratitude come down from God, and when they are 
exchanged in a glance, God is present at the point where the eyes of those who 
give and those who receive meet. The sufferer and the other love each other, 
starting from God, through God, but not for the love of God; they love each 


other for the love of the one for the other. This is an impossibility. That is why 
it comes about only through the agency of God. 

He who gives bread to the famished sufferer for the love of God will not be 
thanked by Christ. He has already had his reward in this thought itself. Christ 
thanks those who do not know to whom they are giving food. 


For Love of Beauty 


“The beauty of the world is almost the only way by which we can allow God to 
penetrate us.” 


If it seems that Simone Weil’s life included an inordinate amount of suffering, both 
involuntary and voluntary, we must remember that she also had a great capacity for 
joy-corresponding to her love of beauty. Even when her headaches were pounding, 
she could exult in the poem “Love,” by George Herbert. And her descriptions of her 
1937 visit to Assisi and the surrounding Umbrian countryside are rapturous. In this 
way, Weil came to think, she had always loved God, even though she didn’t abandon 
her agnosticism until the “real contact, person to person” that she had with Christ at 
the Benedictine monastery at Solesmes. In her account of the beauty of the world as 
sacramental, Weil harbingers a spirituality that animates many participants in the 
environmental movements of our time. With their selfless efforts to preserve the 
natural world, Weil would say, even many an avowedly secular activist is in fact 
loving God unawares. 


THE LOVE of THE ORDER AND BEAUTY of the world is thus the complement of the 
love of our neighbor. 

It proceeds from the same renunciation, the renunciation that is an image of 
the creative renunciation of God. God causes this universe to exist, but he 
consents not to command it, although he has the power to do so. Instead he 
leaves two other forces to rule in his place. On the one hand there is the blind 
necessity attaching to matter, including the psychic matter of the soul, and on 
the other the autonomy essential to thinking persons. 

By loving our neighbor we imitate the divine love which created us and all 
our fellows. By loving the order of the world we imitate the divine love which 
created this universe of which we are a part. 

Man does not have to renounce the command of matter and of souls, since 
he does not possess the power to command them. But God has conferred upon 
him an imaginary likeness of this power, an imaginary divinity, so that he also, 
although a creature, may empty himself of his divinity. 

Just as God, being outside the universe, is at the same time the center, so 
each man imagines he is situated in the center of the world. The illusion of 
perspective places him at the center of space; an illusion of the same kind 
falsifies his idea of time; and yet another kindred illusion arranges a whole 
hierarchy of values around him. This illusion is extended even to our sense of 
existence, on account of the intimate connection between our sense of value and 
our sense of being; being seems to us less and less concentrated the farther it is 
removed from us. 

We relegate the spatial form of this illusion to the place where it belongs, 
the realm of the imagination. We are obliged to do so; otherwise we should not 
perceive a single object; we should not even be able to direct ourselves enough 
to take a single step consciously. God thus provides us with a model of the 
operation which should transform all our soul. In the same way as in our 
infancy we learn to control and check this illusion in our sense of space, we 


should control and check it in our sense of time, values, and being. Otherwise 
from every point of view except that of space we shall be incapable of 
discerning a single object or directing a single step. 

We live in a world of unreality and dreams. To give up our imaginary 
position as the center, to renounce it, not only intellectually but in the 
imaginative part of our soul, that means to awaken to what is real and eternal, 
to see the true light and hear the true silence. A transformation then takes place 
at the very roots of our sensibility, in our immediate reception of sense 
impressions and psychological impressions. It is a transformation analogous to 
that which takes place in the dusk of evening on a road, where we suddenly 
discern as a tree what we had at first seen as a stooping man; or where we 
suddenly recognize as a rustling of leaves what we thought at first was 
whispering voices. We see the same colors; we hear the same sounds, but not in 
the same way. 

To empty ourselves of our false divinity, to deny ourselves, to give up being 
the center of the world in imagination, to discern that all points in the world 
are equally centers and that the true center is outside the world, this is to 
consent to the rule of mechanical necessity in matter and of free choice at the 
center of each soul. Such consent is love. The face of this love, which is turned 
toward thinking persons, is the love of our neighbor; the face turned toward 
matter is love of the order of the world, or love of the beauty of the world, 
which is the same thing. 

In ancient times the love of the beauty of the world had a very important 
place in men’s thoughts and surrounded the whole of life with marvelous 
poetry. This was the case in every nation-in China, in India, and in Greece. The 
Stoicism of the Greeks, which was very wonderful and to which primitive 
Christianity was infinitely close, especially in the writings of Saint John, was 
almost exclusively the love of the beauty of the world. As for Israel, certain 
parts of the Old Testament-the Psalms, the Book of Job, Isaiah, and the Book of 
Wisdom-contain an incomparable expression of the beauty of the world. 

The example of Saint Francis shows how great a place the beauty of the 
world can have in Christian thought. Not only is his actual poem perfect poetry, 
but all his life was perfect poetry in action. His very choice of places for solitary 
retreats or for the foundations of his convents was in itself the most beautiful 
poetry in action. Vagabondage and poverty were poetry with him; he stripped 
himself naked in order to have immediate contact with the beauty of the world. 

Saint John of the Cross also has some beautiful lines about the beauty of the 
world. But in general, making suitable reservations for the treasures that are 
unknown, little known, or perhaps buried among the forgotten remains of the 
Middle Ages, we might say that the beauty of the world is almost absent from 
the Christian tradition. This is strange. It is difficult to understand. It leaves a 
terrible gap. How can Christianity call itself catholic if the universe itself is left 
out? 

It is true that there is little mention of the beauty of the world in the Gospel. 
But in so short a text, which, as Saint John says, is very far from containing all 
that Christ taught, the disciples no doubt thought it unnecessary to put anything 
so generally accepted. 

It does, however, come up on two occasions. Once Christ tells us to 
contemplate and imitate the lilies of the field and the birds of the air, in their 
indifference as to the future and their docile acceptance of destiny; and another 
time he invites us to contemplate and imitate the indiscriminate distribution of 


rain and sunlight. 42 

The Renaissance thought to renew its spiritual links with antiquity by 
passing over Christianity, but it hardly took anything but the secondary 
products of ancient civilization—art, science, and curiosity regarding human 
things. It scarcely touched the fringe of the central inspiration. It failed to 
rediscover any link with the beauty of the world. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries there had been the beginning of a 
Renaissance which would have been the real one if it had been able to bear 
fruit; it began to germinate notably in Languedoc. Some of the Troubadour 
poems on spring lead one to think that perhaps Christian inspiration and the 
beauty of the world would not have been separated had it developed. Moreover, 
the spirit of Languedoc left its mark on Italy and was perhaps not unrelated to 
the Franciscan inspiration. But, whether it be coincidence or more probably the 
connection of cause and effect, these germs did not survive the war of the 
Albigenses and only traces of the movement were found after that. 

Today one might think that the white races had almost lost all feeling for the 
beauty of the world, and that they had taken upon them the task of making it 
disappear from all the continents where they have penetrated with their armies, 
their trade, and their religion. As Christ said to the Pharisees: “Woe to you, for 
ye have taken away the key of knowledge; ye entered not in yourselves and 
them that were entering in ye hindered.” 43 

And yet at the present time, in the countries of the white races, the beauty of 
the world is almost the only way by which we can allow God to penetrate us, 
for we are still farther removed from the other two. Real love and respect for 
religious practices are rare even among those who are most assiduous in 
observing them, and are practically never to be found in others. Most people do 
not even conceive them to be possible. As regards the supernatural purpose of 
affliction, compassion and gratitude are not only rare but have become almost 
unintelligible for almost everyone today. The very idea of them has almost 
disappeared; the very meaning of the words has been debased. 

On the other hand a sense of beauty, although mutilated, distorted, and 
soiled, remains rooted in the heart of man as a powerful incentive. It is present 
in all the preoccupations of secular life. If it were made true and pure, it would 
sweep all secular life in a body to the feet of God; it would make the total 
incarnation of the faith possible. 

Moreover, speaking generally, the beauty of the world is the commonest, 
easiest, and most natural way of approach. 

Just as God hastens into every soul immediately it opens, even a little, in 
order through it to love and serve the afflicted, so he descends in all haste to 
love and admire the tangible beauty of his own creation through the soul that 
opens to him. 

But the contrary is still more true. The soul’s natural inclination to love 
beauty is the trap God most frequently uses in order to win it and open it to the 
breath from on high.... 

The beauty of the world is the mouth of a labyrinth. The unwary individual 
who on entering takes a few steps is soon unable to find the opening. Worn out, 
with nothing to eat or drink, in the dark, separated from his dear ones, and 
from everything he loves and is accustomed to, he walks on without knowing 
anything or hoping anything, incapable even of discovering whether he is really 
going forward or merely turning round on the same spot. But this affliction is as 
nothing compared with the danger threatening him. For if he does not lose 


courage, if he goes on walking, it is absolutely certain that he will finally arrive 
at the center of the labyrinth. And there God is waiting to eat him. Later he will 
go out again, but he will be changed, he will have become different, after being 
eaten and digested by God. Afterward he will stay near the entrance so that he 
can gently push all those who come near into the opening. 

The beauty of the world is not an attribute of matter in itself. It is a 
relationship of the world to our sensibility, the sensibility that depends upon 
the structure of our body and our soul. The Micromégas of Voltaire, a thinking 
infusorian organism, could have had no access to the beauty on which we live 
in the universe. We must have faith that, supposing such creatures were to exist, 
the world would be beautiful for them too; but it would be beautiful in another 
way. Anyhow we must have faith that the universe is beautiful on all levels, and 
more generally that it has a fullness of beauty in relation to the bodily and 
psychic structure of each of the thinking beings that actually do exist and of all 
those that are possible. It is this very agreement of an infinity of perfect 
beauties that gives a transcendent character to the beauty of the world. 
Nevertheless the part of this beauty we experience is designed and destined for 
our human sensibility. 

The beauty of the world is the cooperation of divine wisdom in creation. 
“Zeus made all things,” says an Orphic line, “and Bacchus perfected them.” This 
perfecting is the creation of beauty; God created the universe, and his Son, our 
first-born brother, created the beauty of it for us. The beauty of the world is 
Christ’s tender smile for us coming through matter. He is really present in the 
universal beauty. The love of this beauty proceeds from God dwelling in our 
souls and goes out to God present in the universe. It also is like a sacrament. 

This is true only of universal beauty. With the exception of God, nothing 
short of the universe as a whole can with complete accuracy be called beautiful. 
All that is in the universe and is less than the universe can be called beautiful 
only if we extend the word beyond its strict limits and apply it to things that 
share indirectly in beauty, things that are imitations of it. 

All these secondary kinds of beauty are of infinite value as openings to 
universal beauty. But, if we stop short at them, they are, on the contrary, veils; 
then they corrupt. They all have in them more or less of this temptation, but in 
very different degrees. 

There are also a number of seductive factors which have nothing whatever 
to do with beauty but which cause the things in which they are present to be 
called beautiful through lack of discernment; for these things attract love by 
fraud, and all people, even the most ignorant, even the vilest of them, know 
that beauty alone has a right to our love. The most truly great know it too. No 
one is below or above beauty. The words which express beauty come to the lips 
of all as soon as they want to praise what they love. Only some are more and 
some less able to discern it. 

Beauty is the only finality here below. As Kant said very aptly, it is a finality 
which involves no objective. A beautiful thing involves no good except itself, in 
its totality, as it appears to us. We are drawn toward it without knowing what 
to ask of it. It offers us its own existence. We do not desire anything else, we 
possess it, and yet we still desire something. We do not in the least know what 
it is. We want to get behind beauty, but it is only a surface. It is like a mirror 
that sends us back our own desire for goodness. It is a sphinx, an enigma, a 
mystery which is painfully tantalizing. We should like to feed upon it but it is 
merely something to look at; it appears only from a certain distance. The great 


trouble in human life is that looking and eating are two different operations. 
Only beyond the sky, in the country inhabited by God, are they one and the 
same operation. Children feel this trouble already, when they look at a cake for 
a long time almost regretting that it should have to be eaten and yet are unable 
to help eating it. It may be that vice, depravity, and crime are nearly always, or 
even perhaps always, in their essence, attempts to eat beauty, to eat what we 
should only look at. Eve began it. If she caused humanity to be lost by eating 
the fruit, the opposite attitude, looking at the fruit without eating it, should be 
what is required to save it. “Two winged companions,” says an Upanishad, “two 
birds are on the branch of a tree. One eats the fruit, the other looks at it.” 44 
These two birds are the two parts of our soul. 

It is because beauty has no end in view that it constitutes the only finality 
here below. For here below there are no ends. All the things that we take for 
ends are means. That is an obvious truth. Money is the means of buying, power 
is the means of commanding. It is more or less the same for all the things that 
we call good. 

Only beauty is not the means to anything else. It alone is good in itself, but 
without our finding any particular good or advantage in it. It seems itself to be 
a promise and not a good. But it only gives itself; it never gives anything else. 

Nevertheless, as it is the only finality, it is present in all human pursuits. 
Although they are all concerned with means, for everything that exists here 
below is only a means, beauty sheds a luster upon them which colors them with 
finality. Otherwise there could neither be desire, nor, in consequence, energy in 
the pursuit. 

For a miser after the style of Harpagon,4s all the beauty of the world is 
enshrined in gold. And it is true that gold, as a pure and shining substance, has 
something beautiful about it. The disappearance of gold from our currency 
seems to have made this form of avarice disappear too. Today those who heap 
up money without spending it are desirous of power. 

Most of those who seek riches connect the thought of luxury with them. 
Luxury is the finality of riches. Moreover, luxury itself represents beauty for a 
whole class of men. It provides surroundings through which they can feel in a 
vague fashion that the universe is beautiful; just as Saint Francis needed to be a 
vagabond and a beggar in order to feel it to be beautiful. Either way would be 
equally legitimate if in each case the beauty of the world were experienced in 
an equally direct, pure, and full manner; but happily God willed that it should 
not be so. Poverty has a privilege. That is a dispensation of Providence without 
which the love of the beauty of the world might easily come into conflict with 
the love of our neighbor. Nevertheless, the horror of poverty—and every 
reduction of wealth can be felt as poverty, even its failure to increase-is 
essentially a horror of ugliness. The soul that is prevented by circumstances 
from feeling anything of the beauty of the world, even confusedly, even through 
what is false, is invaded to its very center by a kind of horror. 

The love of power amounts to a desire to establish order among the men and 
things around oneself, either on a large or small scale, and this desire for order 
is the result of a sense of beauty. In this case, as in the case of luxury, the 
question is one of forcing a certain circle into a pattern suggestive of universal 
beauty; this circle is limited, but the hope of increasing it indefinitely may often 
be present. This unsatisfied appetite, the desire to keep on increasing, is due 
precisely to a desire for contact with universal beauty, even though the circle 
we are organizing is not the universe. It is not the universe and it hides it. Our 


immediate universe is like the scenery in a theater. 

In his poem “Sémiramis,”4+ Valéry succeeds very well in making us feel the 
connection between tyranny and the love of beauty. Apart from war, the 
instrument for increasing his power, Louis XIV was only interested in festivals 
and architecture. Moreover, war itself, especially as conducted in the old days, 
stirs man’s sense of beauty in a way that is vital and poignant. 

Art is an attempt to transport into a limited quantity of matter, modeled by 
man, an image of the infinite beauty of the entire universe. If the attempt 
succeeds, this portion of matter should not hide the universe, but on the 
contrary it should reveal its reality to all around. 

Works of art that are neither pure and true reflections of the beauty of the 
world nor openings onto this beauty are not, strictly speaking, beautiful; their 
authors may be very talented but they lack real genius. That is true of a great 
many works of art which are among the most celebrated and the most highly 
praised. Every true artist has had real, direct, and immediate contact with the 
beauty of the world, contact that is of the nature of a sacrament. God has 
inspired every first-rate work of art, though its subject may be utterly and 
entirely secular; he has not inspired any of the others. Indeed the luster of 
beauty that distinguishes some of those others may quite well be a diabolical 
luster. 

Science has as its object the study and the theoretical reconstruction of the 
order of the world-the order of the world in relation to the mental, psychic, and 
bodily structure of man. Contrary to the naive illusions of certain scholars, 
neither the use of telescopes and microscopes, nor the employment of most 
unusual algebraical formulae, nor even a contempt for the principle of 
noncontradiction will allow it to get beyond the limits of this structure. 
Moreover, it is not desirable that it should. The object of science is the presence 
of Wisdom in the universe, Wisdom of which we are the brothers, the presence 
of Christ, expressed through matter which constitutes the world. 

We reconstruct for ourselves the order of the world in an image, starting 
from limited, countable, and strictly defined data. We work out a system for 
ourselves, establishing connections and conceiving of relationships between 
terms that are abstract and for that reason possible for us to deal with. Thus in 
an image, an image of which the very existence hangs upon an act of our 
attention, we can contemplate the necessity which is the substance of the 
universe but which, as such, only manifests itself to us by the blows it deals. 

We cannot contemplate without a certain love. The contemplation of this 
image of the order of the world constitutes a certain contact with the beauty of 
the world. The beauty of the world is the order of the world that is loved. 

Physical work is a specific contact with the beauty of the world, and can 
even be, in its best moments, a contact so full that no equivalent can be found 
elsewhere. The artist, the scholar, the philosopher, the contemplative should 
really admire the world and pierce through the film of unreality that veils it and 
makes of it, for nearly all men at nearly every moment of their lives, a dream or 
stage set. They ought to do this but more often than not they cannot manage it. 
He who is aching in every limb, worn out by the effort of a day of work-that is 
to say, a day when he has been subject to matter—bears the reality of the 
universe in his flesh like a thorn. The difficulty for him is to look and to love. If 
he succeeds, he loves the Real. 

That is the immense privilege God has reserved for his poor. But they 
scarcely ever know it. No one tells them. Excessive fatigue, harassing money 


worries, and the lack of true culture prevent them from noticing it. A slight 
change in these conditions would be enough to open the door to a treasure. It is 
heart-rending to see how easy it would be in many cases for men to procure a 
treasure for their fellows and how they allow centuries to pass without taking 
the trouble to do so. 

At the time when there was a people’s civilization, of which we are today 
collecting the crumbs as museum pieces under the name of folklore, the people 
doubtless had access to the treasure. Mythology too, which is very closely 
related to folklore, testifies to it, if we can decipher the poetry it contains. 

Carnal love in all its forms, from the highest, that is to say true marriage or 
platonic love, down to the worst, down to debauchery, has the beauty of the 
world as its object. The love we feel for the splendor of the heavens, the plains, 
the sea, and the mountains, for the silence of nature which is borne in upon us 
by thousands of tiny sounds, for the breath of the winds or the warmth of the 
sun, this love of which every human being has at least an inkling, is an 
incomplete, painful love, because it is felt for things incapable of responding, 
that is to say, for matter. Men want to turn this same love toward a being who 
is like themselves and capable of answering to their love, of saying yes, of 
surrendering. When the feeling for beauty happens to be associated with the 
sight of some human being, the transference of love is made possible, at any 
rate in an illusory manner. But it is all the beauty of the world, it is universal 
beauty, for which we yearn. 

This kind of transference is what all love literature expresses, from the most 
ancient and well-worn metaphors and comparisons to the subtle analyses of 
Proust. 

The longing to love the beauty of the world in a human being is essentially 
the longing for the Incarnation. It is mistaken if it thinks it is anything else. The 
Incarnation alone can satisfy it. It is therefore wrong to reproach the mystics, as 
has been done sometimes, because they use love’s language. It is theirs by right. 
Others only borrow it. 

If carnal love on all levels goes more or less directly toward beauty—and the 
exceptions are perhaps only apparent-it is because beauty in a human being 
enables the imagination to see in him something like an equivalent of the order 
of the world. 

That is why sins in this realm are serious. They constitute an offense against 
God from the very fact that the soul is unconsciously engaged in searching for 
God. Moreover, they all come back to one thing and that is the more or less 
complete determination to dispense with consent. To be completely determined 
to dispense with it is perhaps the most frightful of all crimes. What can be more 
horrible than not to respect the consent of a being in whom one is seeking, 
though unconsciously, for an equivalent of God? 

It is still a crime, though a less serious one, to be content with consent 
issuing from a low or superficial region of the soul. Whether there is physical 
union or not, the exchange of love is unlawful if, on both sides, the consent 
does not come from that central point in the soul where the yes can be nothing 
less than eternal. The obligation of marriage, which is so often regarded as a 
simple social convention today, is implanted in the nature of human thought 
through the affinity between carnal love and beauty. Everything that is related 
to beauty should be unaffected by the passage of time. Beauty is eternity here 
below. 

It is not surprising that in temptation men so often have the feeling of 


something absolute, which infinitely surpasses them, which they cannot resist. 
The absolute is indeed there. But we are mistaken when we think that it dwells 
in pleasure. 

The mistake is the effect of this imaginary transference which is the 
principal mechanism of human thought. Job speaks of the slave who in death 
will cease to hear the voice of his master and who thinks that this voice harms 
him..7 It is but too true. The voice does him only too much harm. Yet he is 
mistaken. The voice is not harmful in itself. If he were not a slave it would not 
hurt him at all. But because he is a slave, the pain and the brutality of the blows 
of the whip enter his soul by the sense of hearing, at the same time as the voice, 
and penetrate to its very depths. There is no barrier by which he can protect 
himself. Affliction has forged this link. 

In the same way the man who thinks he is in the power of pleasure is really 
in the power of the absolute which he has transferred to it. This absolute is to 
pleasure what the blows of the whip are to the master’s voice; but the 
association is not the result of affliction here; it is the result of an original 
crime, the crime of idolatry. Saint Paul has emphasized the kinship between 
vice and idolatry. 

He who has located the absolute in pleasure cannot help being dominated by 
it. Man does not struggle against the absolute. He who knows how to locate the 
absolute outside pleasure possesses the perfection of temperance. 

The different kinds of vice, the use of drugs, in the literal or metaphorical 
sense of the word, all such things constitute the search for a state where the 
beauty of the world will be tangible. The mistake lies precisely in the search for 
a special state. False mysticism is another form of this error. If the error is 
thrust deeply enough into the soul, man cannot but succumb to it. 

In general all the tastes of men, from the guiltiest to the most innocent, from 
the most usual to the most peculiar, are related to a combination of 
circumstances or to a set of people or surroundings which they imagine can give 
them access to the beauty of the world. The advantage of this or that group of 
circumstances is due to temperament, to the memories of a past life, to causes 
which are usually impossible to recognize. 

There is only one case, which moreover is frequent, when the attraction of 
the pleasure of the senses does not lie in the contact it offers with beauty; it is 
when, on the contrary, it provides an escape from it. 

The soul seeks nothing so much as contact with the beauty of the world, or 
at a still higher level, with God; but at the same time it flies from it. When the 
soul flies from anything it is always trying to get away, either from the horror 
of ugliness, or contact with what is truly pure. This is because all mediocrity 
flies from the light; and in all souls, except those which are near perfection, 
there is a great part which is mediocre. This part is seized with panic every time 
that a little pure beauty or pure goodness appears; it hides behind the flesh, it 
uses it as a veil. As a bellicose nation really needs to cover its aggression with 
some pretext or other if it is to succeed in its enterprises, the quality of the 
pretext being actually quite indifferent, so the mediocre part of the soul needs a 
slight pretext for flying from the light. The attraction of pleasure and the fear of 
pain supply this pretext. There again it is the absolute that dominates the soul, 
but as an object of repulsion and no longer as an attraction. Very often also in 
the search for carnal pleasure the two movements are combined; the movement 
of running toward pure beauty and the movement of flying far from it are 
indistinguishably tangled. 


However it may be, in every kind of human occupation there is always some 
regard for the beauty of the world seen in more or less distorted or soiled 
images. As a consequence there is not any department of human life which is 
purely natural. The supernatural is secretly present throughout. Under a 
thousand different forms, grace and mortal sin are everywhere. 

Between God and this incomplete, unconscious, often criminal searching for 
beauty, the only link is the beauty of the world. Christianity will not be 
incarnated so long as there is not joined to it the Stoic’s idea of filial piety for 
the city of the world, for the country of here below, which is the universe. 
When, as the result of some misapprehension, very difficult to understand 
today, Christianity cut itself off from Stoicism, it condemned itself to an abstract 
and separate existence. 

Even the very highest achievements of the search for beauty, in art or 
science for instance, are not truly beautiful. The only true beauty, the only 
beauty that is the real presence of God, is the beauty of the universe. Nothing 
less than the universe is beautiful. 

The universe is beautiful as a beautiful work of art would be if there could 
be one that deserved this name. Thus it contains nothing constituting an end or 
a good in itself. It has in it no finality beyond universal beauty itself. The 
essential truth to be known concerning this universe is that it is absolutely 
devoid of finality. Nothing in the way of finality can be ascribed to it except 
through a lie or a mistake.... 


IT IS BECAUSE absence of any finality or intention is the essence of the beauty of 
the world that Christ told us to behold the rain and the light of the sun, as they 
fall without discrimination upon the just and the unjust.4s This recalls the 
supreme cry of Prometheus: “The heavens, where the common orb of day 
revolves for all.” Christ commands us to imitate this beauty. Plato, also in the 
Timaeus, counsels us through contemplation to make ourselves like to the 
beauty of the world, like to the harmony of the circular movements that cause 
day and night, months, seasons, and years to succeed each other and return. In 
these revolutions also, and in their combination, the absence of intention and 
finality is manifest; pure beauty shines forth. 

It is because it can be loved by us, it is because it is beautiful, that the 
universe is a country. It is our only country here below. This thought is the 
essence of the wisdom of the Stoics. We have a heavenly country, but in a sense 
it is too difficult to love, because we do not know it; above all, in a sense, it is 
too easy to love, because we can imagine it as we please. We run the risk of 
loving a fiction under this name. If the love of the fiction is strong enough it 
makes all virtue easy, but at the same time of little value. Let us love the 
country of here below. It is real; it offers resistance to love. It is this country 
that God has given us to love. He has willed that it should be difficult yet 
possible to love it. 

We feel ourselves to be outsiders, uprooted, in exile here below. We are like 
Ulysses who had been carried away during his sleep by sailors and woke in a 
strange land, longing for Ithaca with a longing that rent his soul. Suddenly 
Athena opened his eyes and he saw that he was in Ithaca. In the same way 
every man who longs indefatigably for his country, who is distracted from his 
desire neither by Calypso nor by the Sirens, will one day suddenly find that he 
is there. 

The imitation of the beauty of the world, that which corresponds to the 
absence of finality, intention, and discrimination in it, is the absence of 


intention in ourselves, that is to say the renunciation of our own will. To be 
perfectly obedient is to be perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect. 

Among men, a slave does not become like his master by obeying him. On the 
contrary, the more he obeys the greater is the distance between them. 

It is otherwise between man and God. If a reasonable creature is absolutely 
obedient, he becomes a perfect image of the Almighty as far as this is possible 
for him. 

We are made in the very image of God. It is by virtue of something in us 
which attaches to the fact of being a person but which is not the fact itself. It is 
the power of renouncing our own personality. It is obedience. 

Every time that a man rises to a degree of excellence, which by participation 
makes of him a divine being, we are aware of something impersonal and 
anonymous about him. His voice is enveloped in silence. This is evident in all 
the great works of art or thoughts, in the great deeds of saints and in their 
words. 

It is then true in a sense that we must conceive of God as impersonal, in the 
sense that he is the divine model of a person who passes beyond the self by 
renunciation. To conceive of him as an all-powerful person, or under the name 
of Christ as a human person, is to exclude oneself from the true love of God. 
That is why we have to adore the perfection of the heavenly Father in his even 
diffusion of the light of the sun. The divine and absolute model of that 
renunciation which is obedience in us—such is the creative and ruling principle 
of the universe-such is the fullness of being. 


When God Himself Comes 


“The danger is not lest the soul should doubt whether there is any bread but 
lest, by a lie, it should persuade itself that it is not hungry.” 


In the concluding section of her essay “Forms of the Implicit Love of God,” Simone 
Weil evokes those anguished moments when our hunger for God outstrips the good 
things of this world which are but a foretaste. However profound our love for the 
person who captures the beauty of the world for us, for example, there will at times 
be a painful distance between what we long for and what the relationship provides. 
This signals our readiness, Weil says, for a direct encounter with God. Such 
anguished longing, which Weil’s American contemporary Dorothy Day called “the 
long loneliness,” is a hallmark of our time. Here Weil shows how, rather than a 
curse, it is a very great gift. 


EVEN THE MOST NARROW-MINDED of Catholics would not dare to affirm that 
compassion, gratitude, love of the beauty of the world, love of religious 
practices, and friendship belonged exclusively to those centuries and countries 
that recognized the church. These forms of love are rarely found in their purity, 
but it would even be difficult to say that they were met with more frequently in 
those centuries and countries than in the others. To think that love in any of 
these forms can exist anywhere where Christ is absent is to belittle him so 
grievously that it amounts to an outrage. It is impious and almost sacrilegious. 

These kinds of love are supernatural, and in a sense they are absurd. They 
are the height of folly. So long as the soul has not had direct contact with the 
very person of God, they cannot be supported by any knowledge based either 
on experience or reason. They cannot therefore rest upon any certainty, unless 
the word is used in a metaphorical sense to indicate the opposite of hesitation. 
In consequence, it is better that they should not be associated with any belief. 
This is more honest intellectually, and it safeguards our love’s purity more 
effectively. On this account it is more fitting. In what concerns divine things, 
belief is not fitting. Only certainty will do. Anything less than certainty is 
unworthy of God. 

During the period of preparation, these indirect loves constitute an upward 
movement of the soul, a turning of the eyes, not without some effort, toward 
higher things. After God has come in person, not only to visit the soul as he 
does for a long time beforehand, but to possess it and to transport its center 
near to his very heart, it is otherwise. The chicken has cracked its shell; it is 
outside the egg of the world. These first loves continue; they are more intense 
than before, but they are different. He who has passed through this adventure 
has a deeper love than ever for those who suffer affliction and for those who 
help him in his own, for his friends, for religious practices, and for the beauty of 
the world. But his love in all these forms has become a movement of God 
himself, a ray merged in the light of God. That at least is what we may suppose. 

These indirect loves are only the attitude toward beings and things here 
below of the soul turned toward the Good. They themselves have not any 
particular good as an object. There is no final good here below. Thus, strictly 


speaking, we are no longer concerned with forms of love, but with attitudes 
inspired by love. 

In the period of preparation the soul loves in emptiness. It does not know 
whether anything real answers its love. It may believe that it knows, but to 
believe is not to know. Such a belief does not help. The soul knows for certain 
only that it is hungry. The important thing is that it announces its hunger by 
crying. A child does not stop crying if we suggest to it that perhaps there is no 
bread. It goes on crying just the same. 

The danger is not lest the soul should doubt whether there is any bread, but 
lest, by a lie, it should persuade itself that it is not hungry. It can only persuade 
itself of this by lying, for the reality of its hunger is not a belief, it is a certainty. 

We all know that there is no true good here below, that everything that 
appears to be good in this world is finite, limited, wears out, and once worn 
out, leaves necessity exposed in all its nakedness. We have all probably had 
some lucid moments in our lives when we have definitely acknowledged to 
ourselves that there is no final good here below. But as soon as we have seen 
this truth we cover it up with lies. Many people even take pleasure in 
proclaiming it, seeking a morbid joy in their sadness, without ever having been 
able to bear facing it for a second. People feel that there is a mortal danger in 
facing this truth squarely for any length of time. That is true. Such knowledge 
strikes more surely than a sword; it inflicts a death more frightening than that 
of the body. After a time it kills everything within us that constitutes our ego. In 
order to bear it we have to love truth more than life itself. Those who do this 
turn away from the fleeting things of time with all their souls, to use the 
expression of Plato. 

They do not turn toward God. How could they do so when they are in total 
darkness? God himself sets their faces in the right direction. He does not, 
however, show himself to them for a long time. It is for them to remain 
motionless, without averting their eyes, listening ceaselessly, and waiting, they 
know not for what; deaf to entreaties and threats, unmoved by every shock, 
unshaken in the midst of every upheaval. If after a long period of waiting God 
allows them to have an indistinct intuition of his light or even reveals himself in 
person, it is only for an instant. Once more they have to remain still, attentive, 
inactive, calling out only when their desire cannot be contained. 

It does not rest with the soul to believe in the reality of God if God does not 
reveal this reality. In trying to do so it either labels something else with the 
name of God, and that is idolatry, or else its belief in God remains abstract and 
verbal. Such a belief prevails wherever religious dogma is taken for granted, as 
is the case with those centuries and countries in which it never enters anyone’s 
head to question it. The state of nonbelief is then what Saint John of the Cross 
calls a night. The belief is verbal and does not penetrate the soul. At a time like 
the present, incredulity may be equivalent to the dark night of Saint John of the 
Cross if the unbeliever loves God, if he is like the child who does not know 
whether there is bread anywhere, but who cries out because he is hungry. 

When we are eating bread, and even when we have eaten it, we know that it 
is real. We can nevertheless raise doubts about the reality of the bread. 
Philosophers raise doubts about the reality of the world of the senses. Such 
doubts are, however, purely verbal; they leave the certainty intact and actually 
serve only to make it more obvious to a well-balanced mind. In the same way, 
one to whom God has revealed his reality can raise doubts about this reality 
without any harm. They are purely verbal doubts, a form of exercise to keep 


one’s intelligence in good health. What amounts to criminal treason, even 
before such a revelation and much more afterward, is to question the fact that 
God is the only thing worthy of love. That is a turning away of our eyes, for 
love is the soul’s looking. It means that we have stopped for an instant to wait 
and to listen. 

Electra did not seek Orestes, she waited for him. When she was convinced 
that he no longer existed, and that nowhere in the whole world was there 
anything that could be Orestes, she did not on that account return to her former 
associates. She drew back from them with greater aversion than ever. She 
preferred the absence of Orestes to the presence of anyone else. Orestes was to 
have delivered her from slavery, from rags, servile work, dirt, hunger, blows, 
and innumerable humiliations. She no longer hoped for that. But never for an 
instant did she dream of employing another method which could obtain a 
luxurious and honored life for her-the method of reconciliation with those in 
power. She did not want wealth and consideration unless they came through 
Orestes. She did not even give a thought to such things. All she wanted was to 
exist no longer, since Orestes had ceased to exist. 

At that moment Orestes could hold out no longer. He could not help 
declaring himself. He gave certain proof that he was Orestes. Electra saw him, 
she heard him, she touched him. There would be no more question for her now 
as to whether her savior was in existence. 

Anyone who has had the same adventure as Electra, anyone whose soul has 
seen, heard, and touched for itself, will recognize God as the reality inspiring all 
indirect loves, the reality of which they are as it were the reflections. God is 
pure beauty. This is incomprehensible, for beauty, by its very essence, has to do 
with the senses. To speak of an imperceptible beauty must seem a misuse of 
language to anyone who has any sense of exactitude: and with reason. Beauty is 
always a miracle. But the miracle is raised to the second degree when the soul 
receives an impression of beauty which, while it is beyond all sense perception, 
is no abstraction but real and direct as the impression caused by a song at the 
moment it reaches our ears. Everything happens as though, by a miraculous 
favor, our very senses themselves had been made aware that silence is not the 
absence of sounds, but something infinitely more real than sounds, and the 
center of a harmony more perfect than anything which a combination of sounds 
can produce. Furthermore, there are degrees of silence. There is a silence in the 
beauty of the universe which is like a noise when compared with the silence of 
God. 

God is, moreover, our real neighbor. The term of person can only be rightly 
applied to God, and this is also true of the term impersonal. God is he who 
bends over us, afflicted as we are, and reduced to the state of being nothing but 
a fragment of inert and bleeding flesh. Yet at the same time he is in some way 
the victim of misfortune as well, the victim who appears to us as an inanimate 
body, incapable of thought, this nameless victim of whom nothing is known. 
The inanimate body is this created universe. The love we owe to God, this love 
that would be our crowning perfection if we were able to attain to it, is the 
divine model both of gratitude and compassion. 

God is also the perfect friend. So that there should be between him and us, 
bridging the infinite distance, something in the way of equality, he has chosen 
to place an absolute quality in his creatures, the absolute liberty of consent, 
which leaves us free to follow or swerve from the God-ward direction he has 
communicated to our souls. He has also extended our possibilities of error and 


falsehood so as to leave us the faculty of exercising a spurious rule in 
imagination, not only over the universe and the human race, but also over God 
himself, insofar as we do not know how to use his name aright. He has given us 
this faculty of infinite illusion so that we should have the power to renounce it 
out of love. 

In fact, contact with God is the true sacrament. 

We can, however, be almost certain that those whose love of God has caused 
the disappearance of the pure loves belonging to our life here below are no true 
friends of God. 

Our neighbor, our friends, religious ceremonies, and the beauty of the world 
do not fall to the level of unrealities after the soul has had direct contact with 
God. On the contrary, it is only then that these things become real. Previously 
they were half dreams. Previously they had no reality. 


Void and Compensation 


“How can one gain deliverance from a force which is like gravity?” 


The short statements that comprise Gravity and Grace were culled from twelve thick 
exercise books which Weil gave to her friend Gustave Thibon just before she left 
France for the United States in 1942. He was moved, he says, by their content and 
knew that they had to be published. What makes these passages powerful is the stark 
contrast Weil makes between “natural” and “supernatural” human behavior. The 
former is determined by “gravity,” or egotistical tendencies, and the latter by “grace,” 
or transcendent love. We escape from the influence of gravity by waiting in the 
“yoid”-the emptiness created by loss, extreme suffering, or death—instead of trying to 
fill it. When grace comes through the void, we are able, for the first time, to grasp the 
preciousness of things as they are and not as we want them to be. 


HUMAN MECHANICS. Whoever suffers tries to communicate his suffering (either 
by ill-treating someone or calling forth his pity) in order to reduce it, and he 
does really reduce it in this way. In the case of a man in the uttermost depths, 
whom no one pities, who is without power to ill-treat anyone (if he has no child 
or being who loves him), the suffering remains within and poisons him. 

This is imperative, like gravity. How can one gain deliverance? How can one 
gain deliverance from a force which is like gravity? 


THE TENDENCY to spread evil beyond oneself: I still have it! Beings and things are 
not sacred enough to me. May I never sully anything even though I be utterly 
transformed into mud. To sully nothing, even in thought. Even in my worst 
moments I would not destroy a Greek statue or a fresco by Giotto. Why 
anything else then? Why, for example, a moment in the life of a human being 
who could have been happy for that moment? 


THE WISH TO SEE OTHERS suffer exactly what we are suffering. It is because of 
this, except in periods of social instability, that the spite of those in misfortune 
is directed against their fellows. 

That is a factor making for social stability. 


THE TENDENCY to spread the suffering beyond ourselves. If through excessive 
weakness we can neither call forth pity nor do harm to others, we attack what 
the universe itself represents for us. 

Then every good or beautiful thing is like an insult. 


TO HARM A PERSON is to receive something from him. What? What have we 
gained (and what will have to be repaid) when we have done harm? We have 
gained in importance. We have expanded. We have filled an emptiness in 
ourselves by creating one in somebody else. 


TO FORGIVE. We cannot do this. When we are harmed by someone, reactions are 
set up within us. The desire for vengeance is a desire for essential equilibrium. 
We must seek equilibrium on another plane. 


HEADACHES. At a certain moment, the pain is lessened by projecting it into the 
universe, but it is an impaired universe; the pain is more intense when it comes 
home again, but something in one does not suffer and remains in contact with a 
universe which is not impaired. 


THE SEARCH for equilibrium is bad because it is imaginary. Revenge. Even if in 
fact we kill or torture our enemy it is, in a sense, imaginary. 


A MAN WHO LIVED for his city, his family, his friends, to acquire wealth, improve 
his social position, etc.—a war, and he is led away as a slave and henceforth, 
forever-more, he must wear himself out to the utmost limit of his strength, 
merely in order to exist. 

That is frightful, impossible, and for this reason he will cling to any aim 
which presents itself no matter how wretched, be it only to have the slave 
punished who works at his side. He has no more choice about aims. Any aim at 
all is like a branch to a drowning man. 


THOSE WHOSE CITY had been destroyed and who were led away into slavery had 
no longer either past or future: What had they with which to fill their minds? 
Lies and the meanest and most pitiful of covetous desires. They were perhaps 
more ready to risk crucifixion for the sake of stealing a chicken than they had 
formerly been to risk death in battle for the defense of their town. This is surely 
so, or those frightful tortures would not have been necessary. 

Otherwise they had to be able to endure a void in their minds. 

In order to have the strength to contemplate affliction when we are afflicted 
we need supernatural bread. 


A SITUATION which is too hard degrades us through the following process: As a 
general rule, the energy supplied by higher emotions is limited. If the situation 
requires us to go beyond this limit we have to fall back on lower feelings (fear, 
covetousness, desire for record-breaking, outward honors) which are richer in 
energy. 

This limitation is the key to many a retrogression. 


TO GRASP (in each thing) that there is a limit and that without supernatural help 
that limit cannot be passed (or only by very little) and at the price of a terrible 
fall afterward. 


ENERGY, FREED by the disappearance of the objects which provide motives, 
always tends to go downward. 
Base feelings (envy, resentment) are degraded energy. 


EVERY KIND OF REWARD constitutes a degradation of energy. 


SELF-SATISFACTION OVER a good action (or a work of art) is a degradation of 
higher energy. That is why the left hand should not know ... 


A PURELY IMAGINARY REWARD (a smile from Louis XIV) is the exact equivalent of 
what we have expended, for it has exactly the same value as what we have 
expended-unlike real rewards which, as such, are either of higher or lower 
value. Hence imaginary advantages alone supply the energy for unlimited effort. 


It is the same with religion at a certain level. Instead of receiving the smile 
of Louis XIV, we invent a God who smiles on us. Or again we praise ourselves. 
There must be an equivalent reward. This is as inevitable as gravity. 


A BELOVED BEING who disappoints me. I wrote to him. It is impossible that he 
should not reply by saying what I have said to myself in his name. 

Men owe us what we imagine they will give us. We must forgive them this 
debt. To accept the fact that they are other than the creatures of our 
imagination is to imitate the renunciation of God. 

I also am other than what I imagine myself to be. To know this is 
forgiveness. 


To Accept the Void 


“Grace fills empty spaces, but it can only enter where there is a void to receive 
it.” 


Since we are naturally oriented toward pleasure and power, we need experiences of 
the void, of death, to give us a supernatural orientation. Simone Weil is surely 
thinking here of her time in the car factory, when her vision of the ideal was replaced 
by the awareness of death. She saw her coworkers trying to escape this awareness by 
cruelty to each other or by simple daydreaming. If they only knew to accept the void, 
she thought, their work could be a means of contact with God. 


“TRADITION TEACHES us in regard to the gods, and experience shows us, as 
regards men, that by a necessity of nature, every being invariably exercises all 
the power of which it is capable” (Thucydides). Like a gas, the soul tends to fill 
the entire space which is given it. A gas which contracted, leaving a vacuum, 
this would be contrary to the law of entropy. It is not so with the God of the 
Christians.... 

Not to exercise all the power at one’s disposal is to endure the void. This is 
contrary to all the laws of nature. Grace alone can do it. 

Grace fills empty spaces, but it can only enter where there is a void to 
receive it, and it is grace itself which makes this void. 


THE NECESSITY for a reward, the need to receive the equivalent of what we give. 
But if, doing violence to this necessity, we leave a vacuum, as it were, a suction 
of air is produced and a supernatural reward results. It does not come if we 
receive other wages: it is this vacuum which makes it come. 

It is the same with the remission of debts (and this applies not only to the 
harm which others have done us but to the good which we have done them). 
There again, we accept a void in ourselves. 

To accept a void in ourselves is supernatural. Where is the energy to be 
found for an act which has nothing to counterbalance it? The energy has to 
come from elsewhere. Yet first there must be a tearing out, something desperate 
has to take place, the void must be created. Void: the dark night. 

Admiration, pity (most of all a mixture of the two) bring real energy. But 
this we must do without. 

A time has to be gone through without any reward, natural or supernatural. 


THE WORLD must be regarded as containing something of a void in order that it 
may have need of God. That presupposes evil. 


TO LOVE TRUTH means to endure the void and, as a result, to accept death. Truth 
is on the side of death. 


MAN ONLY ESCAPES from the laws of this world in lightning flashes. Instants 
when everything stands still, instants of contemplation, of pure intuition, of 
mental void, of acceptance of the moral void. It is through such instants that he 
is capable of the supernatural. 


Whoever endures a moment of the void either receives the supernatural 
bread or falls. It is a terrible risk but one that must be run, even during the 
instant when hope fails. But we must not throw ourselves into it. 


Detachment 


“As soon as we know that something is real, we can no longer be attached to 
it.” 


When we think of our consumer society and our compulsion to possess not only 
material things but whatever makes us feel good about ourselves, including other 
people, we can see the relevance of Weil’s teaching about detachment. We seem to 
fear that we will lack significance or cease to exist if we let go of the things that we 
think define us. Only when detachment removes the veil can we relate authentically 
to the people and things around us and become real ourselves. 


AFFLICTION IN ITSELF is not enough for the attainment of total detachment. 
Unconsoled affliction is necessary. There must be no consolation. No apparent 
consolation. Ineffable consolation then comes down. 

To forgive debts. To accept the past without asking for future compensation. 
To stop time at the present instant. This is also the acceptance of death. 

“He emptied himself of his divinity.”40 To empty ourselves of the world. To 
take the form of a slave. To reduce ourselves to the point we occupy in space 
and time. To nothing. 

To strip ourselves of the imaginary royalty of the world. Absolute solitude. 
Then we possess the truth of the world. 


TWO WAYS of renouncing material possessions: 

To give them up with a view to some spiritual advantage. 

To conceive of them and feel them as conducive to spiritual well-being (for 
example: hunger, fatigue, and humiliation cloud the mind and hinder 
meditation) and yet to renounce them. 

Only the second kind of renunciation means nakedness of spirit. 

Furthermore, material goods would scarcely be dangerous if they were seen 
in isolation and not bound up with spiritual advantage. 

We must give up everything which is not grace and not even desire grace. 


THE EXTINCTION OF DESIRE (Buddhism)-or detachment-or amor fati-or desire for 
the absolute good-these all amount to the same: to empty desire, finality of all 
content, to desire in the void, to desire without any wishes. 

To detach our desire from all good things and to wait. Experience proves 
that this waiting is satisfied. It is then we touch the absolute good. 


ALWAYS, BEYOND the particular object whatever it may be, we have to fix our 
will on the void, to will the void. For the good which we can neither picture nor 
define is a void for us. But this void is fuller than all fullnesses. 

If we get as far as this we shall come through all right, for God fills the void. 
It has nothing to do with an intellectual process in the present-day sense. The 
intelligence has nothing to discover, it has only to clear the ground. It is only 
good for servile tasks. 

The good seems to us as a nothingness, since there is no thing that is good. 


But this nothingness is not unreal. Compared with it everything in existence is 
unreal. 


WE MUST LEAVE on one side the beliefs which fill up voids and sweeten what is 
bitter. The belief in immortality. The belief in the utility of sin: etiam peccata. 
The belief in the providential ordering of events—in short the “consolations” 
which are ordinarily sought in religion. 


TO LOVE GOD through and across the destruction of Troy and of Carthage, and 
with no consolation. Love is not consolation, it is light. 


THE REALITY OF THE WORLD is the result of our attachment. It is the reality of the 
self which we transfer into things. It has nothing to do with independent reality. 
That is only perceptible through total detachment. Should only one thread 
remain there is still attachment. 


AFFLICTION which forces us to attach ourselves to the most wretched objects 
exposes in all its misery the true character of attachment. In this way the 
necessity for detachment is made more obvious. 


ATTACHMENT is a manufacturer of illusions and whoever wants reality ought to 
be detached. 


AS SOON AS WE KNOW that something is real we can no longer be attached to it. 

Attachment is no more nor less than an insufficiency in our sense of reality. 
We are attached to the possession of a thing because we think that if we cease 
to possess it, it will cease to exist. A great many people do not feel with their 
whole soul that there is all the difference in the world between the destruction 
of a town and their own irremediable exile from that town. 


Imagination Fills the Void 


“We must continually suspend the work of the imagination in filling the void 
within ourselves.” 


Like other mystics, Simone Weil warns against the hindrance of imaginary 
consolations on the spiritual path. When faced with affliction, it is natural for us to 
picture ourselves as heroic or saintly. But this keeps us trapped in an egocentric 
universe. To attain to the real, we must allow nothing to falsify our experience of 
affliction, for once we embrace it, it uproots the ego and allows for a pure exchange 
of love between God in us and God in the world. 


THE IMAGINATION is continually at work filling up all the fissures through which 
grace might pass. 


EVERY VOID (not accepted) produces hatred, sourness, bitterness, spite. The evil 
we wish for that which we hate, and which we imagine, restores the balance. 


THE MILITIAMEN of the Spanish Testamentso who invented victories in order to 
endure death: an example of imagination filling up the void. Although we 
should gain nothing by the victory, we can bear to die for a cause which is 
going to triumph, not for one which will be defeated. For something absolutely 
denuded of power, it would be superhuman (the disciples of Christ). The 
thought of death calls for a counterweight, and this counterweight—apart from 
grace—cannot be anything but a lie. 


THE IMAGINATION, filler of the void, is essentially a liar. It does away with the 
third dimension, for only real objects have three dimensions. It does away with 
multiple relationships. 

To try to define the things which, while they do indeed happen, yet remain 
in a sense imaginary. War. Crimes. Acts of revenge. Extreme affliction. 


COMPENSATIONS. Marius imagined future retribution. Napoleon dreamed of 
posterity. William II wanted a cup of tea. His imagination was not strongly 
enough attached to power to be able to span the years: it turned toward a cup 
of tea. 


THE ADORATION OF THE GREAT by the people in the seventeenth century (La 
Bruyére).si This was a result of imagination filling up the void, a result which 
has disappeared since money has been substituted for it. Two base results, but 
money the baser of the two. 


IN NO MATTER WHAT circumstances, if the imagination is stopped from pouring 
itself out, we have a void (the poor in spirit). 

In no matter what circumstances (but sometimes at the price of how great a 
degradation!) imagination can fill the void. This is why average human beings 
can become prisoners, slaves, prostitutes and pass through no matter what 
suffering without being purified. 


WE MUST CONTINUALLY suspend the work of the imagination in filling the void 
within ourselves. 

If we accept no matter what void, what stroke of fate can prevent us from 
loving the universe? 

We have the assurance that, come what may, the universe is full. 


Idolatry 


“Lacking idols, it often happens that we have to labor every day, or nearly every 
day, in the void.” 


In this short section, Simone Weil identifies a tension at the heart of human existence: 
we have a desire for absolute good but live in a world of imperfect good. To avoid 
despair, we focus our desire on someone or something which becomes our god. Weil 
believed that in the modern era, when there is little cultural recognition of absolute 
truth or God, totalitarianism of all kinds will flourish; people have such a need to 
worship that they will bow down before an autocratic ruler. The real heroes of our 
time, she would say, are those who refuse to settle for an earthly fix for their longings 
and can therefore view the “great beast” of totalitarianism and other idolatries with 
lucidity. 


IDOLATRY COMES from the fact that, while thirsting for absolute good, we do not 
possess the power of supernatural attention, and we have not the patience to 
allow it to develop. 


LACKING IDOLS, it often happens that we have to labor every day, or nearly every 
day, in the void. We cannot do so without supernatural bread. 

Idolatry is thus a vital necessity in the cave. Even with the best of us it is 
inevitable that it should set narrow limits for mind and heart. 


IDEAS ARE CHANGEABLE; they are influenced by the passions, by fancy, by fatigue. 
Activity has to be constant. It has to continue each day and for many hours each 
day. Motives for our activity are therefore needed which shall be independent 
of our thoughts, hence of our relationships: idols. 


ALL MEN ARE READY TO DIE for what they love. They differ only through the level 
of the thing loved and the concentration or diffusion of their love. No one loves 
himself. 

Man would like to be an egoist and cannot. This is the most striking 
characteristic of his wretchedness and the source of his greatness. 

Man always devotes himself to an order. Only, unless there is supernatural 
illumination, this order has as its center either himself or some particular being 
or thing (possibly an abstraction) with which he has identified himself 
(Napoleon for his soldiers, or Science, or some political party, etc.). It is a 
perspective order. 


WE DO NOT have to acquire humility. There is humility in us. Only we humiliate 
ourselves before false gods. 


The Love of God and Affliction 


“Those who persevere in love hear this note from the very lowest depths into 
which affliction has thrust them.” 


Because of her great love for the oppressed, Simone Weil spent a good part of her life 
trying to comprehend their suffering, usually by attempting to share it in one way or 
another. This essay on affliction reveals how profound a grasp she had of the 
situation of countless people trapped in poverty. A member of the intellectual elite 
herself, she could nevertheless see how a combination of physical, social, and 
psychological abuse can mark the souls of the poor. The meaning of the cross, for 
her, is that the afflicted are not utterly abandoned but can know the love of God in 
the midst of their agony, just as Christ did. In one of her late journal entries, Weil 
asked for the gift of affliction. She had come to see it as the sure path to the purity in 
loving God which she craved. 


IN THE REALM OF SUFFERING, affliction is something apart, specific, and 
irreducible.s2 It is quite a different thing from simple suffering. It takes 
possession of the soul and marks it through and through with its own particular 
mark, the mark of slavery. Slavery as practiced by ancient Rome is only an 
extreme form of affliction. The men of antiquity, who knew all about this 
question, used to say: “A man loses half his soul the day he becomes a slave.” 

Affliction is inseparable from physical suffering and yet quite distinct. With 
suffering, all that is not bound up with physical pain or something analogous is 
artificial, imaginary, and can be eliminated by a suitable adjustment of the 
mind. Even in the case of the absence or death of someone we love, the 
irreducible part of the sorrow is akin to physical pain, a difficulty in breathing, 
a constriction of the heart, an unsatisfied need, hunger, or the almost biological 
disorder caused by the brutal liberation of some energy, hitherto directed by an 
attachment and now left without a guide. A sorrow that is not centered around 
an irreducible core of such a nature is mere romanticism or literature. 
Humiliation is also a violent condition of the whole corporal being, which longs 
to surge up under the outrage but is forced, by impotence or fear, to hold itself 
in check. 

On the other hand, pain that is only physical is a very unimportant matter 
and leaves no trace in the soul. Toothache is an example. An hour or two of 
violent pain caused by a decayed tooth is nothing once it is over. 

It is another matter if the physical suffering is very prolonged or frequent, 
but in such a case we are dealing with something quite different from an attack 
of pain; it is often an affliction. 

Affliction is an uprooting of life, a more or less attenuated equivalent of 
death, made irresistibly present to the soul by the attack or immediate 
apprehension of physical pain. If there is complete absence of physical pain 
there is no affliction for the soul, because our thoughts can turn to any object. 
Thought flies from affliction as promptly and irresistibly as an animal flies from 
death. Here below, physical pain, and that alone, has the power to chain down 
our thoughts; on condition that we count as physical pain certain phenomena 


that, though difficult to describe, are bodily and exactly equivalent to it. Fear of 
physical pain is a notable example. 

When thought is obliged by an attack of physical pain, however slight, to 
recognize the presence of affliction, a state of mind is brought about, as acute as 
that of a condemned man who is forced to look for hours at the guillotine that 
is going to cut off his head. Human beings can live for twenty or fifty years in 
this acute state. We pass quite close to them without realizing it. What man is 
capable of discerning such souls unless Christ himself looks through his eyes? 
We only notice that they have rather a strange way of behaving and we censure 
this behavior. 

There is not real affliction unless the event that has seized and uprooted a 
life attacks it, directly or indirectly, in all its parts, social, psychological, and 
physical. The social factor is essential. There is not really affliction unless there 
is social degradation or the fear of it in some form or another. 

There is both continuity and the separation of a definite point of entry, as 
with the temperature at which water boils, between affliction itself and all the 
sorrows that, even though they may be very violent, very deep, and very 
lasting, are not affliction in the strict sense. There is a limit; on the far side of it 
we have affliction but not on the near side. This limit is not purely objective; all 
sorts of personal factors have to be taken into account. The same event may 
plunge one human being into affliction and not another. 

The great enigma of human life is not suffering but affliction. It is not 
surprising that the innocent are killed, tortured, driven from their country, 
made destitute, reduced to slavery, or imprisoned in camps or cells, since there 
are criminals to perform such actions. It is not surprising either that disease is 
the cause of long sufferings, which paralyze life and make it into an image of 
death, since nature is at the mercy of the blind play of mechanical necessities. 
But it is surprising that God should have given affliction the power to seize the 
very souls of the innocent and to take possession of them as their sovereign 
lord. At the very best, he who is branded by affliction will keep only half his 
soul. 

As for those who have been struck by one of those blows that leave a being 
struggling on the ground like a half-crushed worm, they have no words to 
express what is happening to them. Among the people they meet, those who 
have never had contact with affliction in its true sense can have no idea of what 
it is, even though they may have suffered a great deal. Affliction is something 
specific and impossible to describe in any other terms, as sounds are to anyone 
who is deaf and dumb. And as for those who have themselves been mutilated by 
affliction, they are in no state to help anyone at all, and they are almost 
incapable of even wishing to do so. Thus compassion for the afflicted is an 
impossibility. When it is really found, we have a more astounding miracle than 
walking on water, healing the sick, or even raising the dead. 

Affliction constrained Christ to implore that he might be spared, to seek 
consolation from man, to believe he was forsaken by the Father. It forced a just 
man to cry out against God, a just man as perfect as human nature can be, more 
so, perhaps, if Job is less a historical character than a figure of Christ. “He 
laughs at the affliction of the innocent!”s3 This is not blasphemy but a genuine 
cry of anguish. The Book of Job is a pure marvel of truth and authenticity from 
beginning to end. As regards affliction, all that departs from this model is more 
or less stained with falsehood. 

Affliction makes God appear to be absent for a time, more absent than a 


dead man, more absent than light in the utter darkness of a cell. A kind of 
horror submerges the whole soul. During this absence there is nothing to love. 
What is terrible is that if, in this darkness where there is nothing to love, the 
soul ceases to love, God’s absence becomes final. The soul has to go on loving in 
the emptiness, or at least to go on wanting to love, though it may only be with 
an infinitesimal part of itself. Then, one day, God will come to show himself to 
this soul and to reveal the beauty of the world to it, as in the case of Job. But if 
the soul stops loving it falls, even in this life, into something almost equivalent 
to hell. 

That is why those who plunge men into affliction before they are prepared 
to receive it kill their souls. On the other hand, in a time such as ours, where 
affliction is hanging over us all, help given to souls is effective only if it goes far 
enough really to prepare them for affliction. That is no small thing. 

Affliction hardens and discourages us because, like a red-hot iron, it stamps 
the soul to its very depths with the scorn, the disgust, and even the self-hatred 
and sense of guilt and defilement that crime logically should produce but 
actually does not. Evil dwells in the heart of the criminal without being felt 
there. It is felt in the heart of the person who is afflicted and innocent. 
Everything happens as though the state of soul suitable for criminals had been 
separated from crime and attached to affliction; and it even seems to be in 
proportion to the innocence of those who are afflicted. 

If Job cries out that he is innocent in such despairing accents, it is because 
he himself is beginning not to believe in it; it is because his soul within him is 
taking the side of his friends. He implores God himself to bear witness, because 
he no longer hears the testimony of his own conscience; it is no longer anything 
but an abstract, lifeless memory for him. 

Men have the same carnal nature as animals. If a hen is hurt, the others rush 
upon it, attacking it with their beaks. This phenomenon is as automatic as 
gravitation. Our senses attach all the scorn, all the revulsion, all the hatred that 
our reason attaches to crime, to affliction. Except for those whose whole soul is 
inhabited by Christ, everybody despises the afflicted to some extent, although 
practically no one is conscious of it. 

This law of sensibility also holds good with regard to ourselves. In the case 
of someone in affliction, all the scorn, revulsion, and hatred are turned inward. 
They penetrate to the center of the soul and from there color the whole universe 
with their poisoned light. Supernatural love, if it has survived, can prevent this 
second result from coming about, but not the first. The first is of the very 
essence of affliction; there is no affliction without it. 

Christ ... being made a curse for us.s4 It was not only the body of Christ, 
hanging on the wood, that was accursed; it was his whole soul also. In the same 
way every innocent being in his affliction feels himself accursed. This even goes 
on being true for those who have been in affliction and have come out of it, 
through a change in their fortunes, that is to say, if the affliction ate deeply 
enough into them. 

Another effect of affliction is, little by little, to make the soul its accomplice, 
by injecting a poison of inertia into it. In anyone who has suffered affliction for 
a long enough time there is a complicity with regard to his own affliction. This 
complicity impedes all the efforts he might make to improve his lot; it goes so 
far as to prevent him from seeking a way of deliverance, sometimes even to the 
point of preventing him from wishing for deliverance. Then he is established in 
affliction, and people might think he was satisfied. Further, this complicity may 


even induce him to shun the means of deliverance. In such cases it veils itself 
with excuses which are often ridiculous. Even a person who has come through 
his affliction will still have something left in him compelling him to plunge into 
it again, if it has bitten deeply and forever into the substance of his soul. It is as 
though affliction had established itself in him like a parasite and were directing 
him to suit its own purposes. Sometimes this impulse triumphs over all the 
movements of the soul toward happiness. If the affliction has been ended as a 
result of some kindness, it may take the form of hatred for the benefactor; such 
is the cause of certain apparently inexplicable acts of savage ingratitude. It is 
sometimes easy to deliver an unhappy man from his present distress, but it is 
difficult to set him free from his past affliction. Only God can do it. And even 
the grace of God itself cannot cure irremediably wounded nature here below. 
The glorified body of Christ bore the marks of the nails and spear. 

One can only accept the existence of affliction by considering it at a 
distance. 

God created through love and for love. God did not create anything except 
love itself, and the means to love. He created love in all its forms. He created 
beings capable of love from all possible distances. Because no other could do it, 
he himself went to the greatest possible distance, the infinite distance. This 
infinite distance between God and God, this supreme tearing apart, this agony 
beyond all others, this marvel of love, is the crucifixion. Nothing can be further 
from God than that which has been made accursed. 

This tearing apart, over which supreme love places the bond of supreme 
union, echoes perpetually across the universe in the midst of the silence, like 
two notes, separate yet melting into one, like pure and heart-rending harmony. 
This is the Word of God. The whole creation is nothing but its vibration. When 
human music in its greatest purity pierces our soul, this is what we hear 
through it. When we have learned to hear the silence, this is what we grasp 
more distinctly through it. 

Those who persevere in love hear this note from the very lowest depths into 
which affliction has thrust them. From that moment they can no longer have 
any doubt. 

Men struck down by affliction are at the foot of the cross, almost at the 
greatest possible distance from God. It must not be thought that sin is a greater 
distance. Sin is not a distance, it is a turning of our gaze in the wrong direction. 


THERE ARE TWO forms of friendship: meeting and separation. They are 
indissoluble. Both of them contain some good, and this good of friendship is 
unique, for when two beings who are not friends are near each other there is no 
meeting, and when friends are far apart there is no separation. As both forms 
contain the same good thing, they are both equally good. 

God produces himself and knows himself perfectly, just as we in our 
miserable fashion make and know objects outside ourselves. But, before all 
things, God is love. Before all things God loves himself. This love, this 
friendship of God, is the Trinity. Between the terms united by this relation of 
divine love there is more than nearness; there is infinite nearness or identity. 
But, resulting from the Creation, the Incarnation, and the Passion, there is also 
infinite distance. The totality of space and the totality of time, interposing their 
immensity, put an infinite distance between God and God. 

Lovers or friends desire two things. The one is to love each other so much 
that they enter into each other and only make one being. The other is to love 


each other so much that, with half the globe between them, their union will not 
be diminished in the slightest degree. All that man vainly desires here below is 
perfectly realized in God. We have all those impossible desires within us as a 
mark of our destination, and they are good for us when we no longer hope to 
accomplish them. 

The love between God and God, which in itself is God, is this bond of double 
virtue: the bond that unites two beings so closely that they are no longer 
distinguishable and really form a single unity and the bond that stretches across 
distance and triumphs over infinite separation. The unity of God, wherein all 
plurality disappears, and the abandonment, wherein Christ believes he is left 
while never ceasing to love his Father perfectly, these are two forms expressing 
the divine virtue of the same Love, the Love that is God himself. 

God is so essentially love that the unity, which in a sense is his actual 
definition, is the pure effect of love. Moreover, corresponding to the infinite 
virtue of unification belonging to this love, there is the infinite separation over 
which it triumphs, which is the whole creation spread throughout the totality of 
space and time, made of mechanically harsh matter and interposed between 
Christ and his Father. 

As for us men, our misery gives us the infinitely precious privilege of sharing 
in this distance placed between the Son and his Father. This distance is only 
separation, however, for those who love. For those who love, separation, 
although painful, is a good, because it is love. Even the distress of the 
abandoned Christ is a good. There cannot be a greater good for us on earth than 
to share in it. God can never be perfectly present to us here below on account of 
our flesh. But he can be almost perfectly absent from us in extreme affliction. 
This is the only possibility of perfection for us on earth. That is why the cross is 
our only hope. “No forest bears such a tree, with such blossoms, such foliage, 
and such fruit.” ... 


JOY AND SUFFERING are two equally precious gifts both of which must be savored 
to the full, each one in its purity, without trying to mix them. Through joy, the 
beauty of the world penetrates our soul. Through suffering it penetrates our 
body. We could no more become friends of God through joy alone than one 
becomes a ship’s captain by studying books on navigation. The body plays a 
part in all apprenticeships. On the plane of physical sensibility, suffering alone 
gives us contact with that necessity which constitutes the order of the world, for 
pleasure does not involve an impression of necessity. It is a higher kind of 
sensibility, capable of recognizing a necessity in joy, and that only indirectly 
through a sense of beauty. In order that our being should one day become 
wholly sensitive in every part to this obedience that is the substance of matter, 
in order that a new sense should be formed in us to enable us to hear the 
universe as the vibration of the word of God, the transforming power of 
suffering and of joy are equally indispensable. When either of them comes to us 
we have to open the very center of our soul to it, just as a woman opens her 
door to messengers from her loved one. What does it matter to a lover if the 
messenger be polite or rough, so long as he delivers the message? 

But affliction is not suffering. Affliction is something quite distinct from a 
method of God’s teaching. 

The infinity of space and time separates us from God. How are we to seek 
for him? How are we to go toward him? Even if we were to walk for hundreds 
of years, we should do no more than go round and round the world. Even in an 
airplane we could not do anything else. We are incapable of progressing 


vertically. We cannot take a step toward the heavens. God crosses the universe 
and comes to us. 

Over the infinity of space and time, the infinitely more infinite love of God 
comes to possess us. He comes at his own time. We have the power to consent 
to receive him or to refuse. If we remain deaf, he comes back again and again 
like a beggar, but also, like a beggar, one day he stops coming. If we consent, 
God puts a little seed in us and he goes away again. From that moment God has 
no more to do; neither have we, except to wait. We only have not to regret the 
consent we gave him, the nuptial yes. It is not as easy as it seems, for the 
growth of the seed within us is painful. Moreover, from the very fact that we 
accept this growth, we cannot avoid destroying whatever gets in its way, 
pulling up the weeds, cutting the good grass, and unfortunately the good grass 
is part of our very flesh, so that this gardening amounts to a violent operation. 
On the whole, however, the seed grows of itself. A day comes when the soul 
belongs to God, when it not only consents to love but when truly and effectively 
it loves. Then in its turn it must cross the universe to go to God. The soul does 
not love like a creature with created love. The love within it is divine, 
uncreated; for it is the love of God for God that is passing through it. God alone 
is capable of loving God. We can only consent to give up our own feelings so as 
to allow free passage in our soul for this love. That is the meaning of denying 
oneself. We are created for this consent, and for this alone. 

Divine Love crossed the infinity of space and time to come from God to us. 
But how can it repeat the journey in the opposite direction, starting from a 
finite creature? When the seed of divine love placed in us has grown and 
become a tree, how can we, we who bear it, take it back to its origin? How can 
we repeat the journey made by God when he came to us, in the opposite 
direction? How can we cross infinite distance? 

It seems impossible, but there is a way—a way with which we are familiar. 
We know quite well in what likeness this tree is made, this tree that has grown 
within us, this most beautiful tree where the birds of the air come and perch. 
We know what is the most beautiful of all trees. “No forest bears its equal.” 
Something still a little more frightful than a gibbet-that is the most beautiful of 
all trees. It was the seed of this tree that God placed within us, without our 
knowing what seed it was. If we had known, we should not have said yes at the 
first moment. It is this tree that has grown within us and has become 
ineradicable. Only a betrayal could uproot it. 

When we hit a nail with a hammer, the whole of the shock received by the 
large head of the nail passes into the point without any of it being lost, although 
it is only a point. If the hammer and the head of the nail were infinitely big it 
would be just the same. The point of the nail would transmit this infinite shock 
at the point to which it was applied. 

Extreme affliction, which means physical pain, distress of soul, and social 
degradation, all at the same time, is a nail whose point is applied at the very 
center of the soul, whose head is all necessity spreading throughout space and 
time. 

Affliction is a marvel of divine technique. It is a simple and ingenious device 
which introduces into the soul of a finite creature the immensity of force, blind, 
brutal, and cold. The infinite distance separating God from the creature is 
entirely concentrated into one point to pierce the soul in its center. 

The man to whom such a thing happens has no part in the operation. He 
struggles like a butterfly pinned alive into an album. But through all the horror 


he can continue to want to love. There is nothing impossible in that, no 
obstacle, one might almost say no difficulty. For the greatest suffering, so long 
as it does not cause the soul to faint, does not touch the acquiescent part of the 
soul, consenting to a right direction. 

It is only necessary to know that love is a direction and not a state of the 
soul. If one is unaware of this, one falls into despair at the first onslaught of 
affliction. 

He whose soul remains ever turned toward God though the nail pierces it 
finds himself nailed to the very center of the universe. It is the true center; it is 
not in the middle; it is beyond space and time; it is God. In a dimension that 
does not belong to space, that is not time, that is indeed quite a different 
dimension, this nail has pierced cleanly through all creation, through the 
thickness of the screen separating the soul from God. 

In this marvelous dimension, the soul, without leaving the place and the 
instant where the body to which it is united is situated, can cross the totality of 
space and time and come into the very presence of God. 

It is at the intersection of creation and its Creator. This point of intersection 
is the point of intersection of the arms of the cross. 

Saint Paul was perhaps thinking about things of this kind when he said: 
“That ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with 
all saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” ss 
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